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The Christian World says :—‘* Whatever, however, may be the verdict of the future, there is no question that for the 
English Biblical student of to-day this work is one of unique value. It will be well for him, in the interest of a full con- 
spectus of points of view, to have others on his shelves, but he cannot afford to be without this.” 

The New Age says :—“ If the general reader, ignorant of Hebrew and Greek, and unskilled in the technicalities of the 
professional critic, will courageously read and study a few of the articles in the ‘ Encyclopedia Biblica,’ he will obtain s 
true insight into the problems and methods of modern criticism, and gain more real knowledge of the contents and 
meaning of the Bible than from any other book we know...... The chief thing the reader should have, in a book of the 
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The British Weekly says :—“ If this dictionary is anything, it represents, without fear and without favour, the actual 
truth, so far as it is known at present...... We doubt whether any Encyclopedia of the Bible, whether English or foreign, 
is so full of new and solidly built-up material relating to the Bible.” 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, Proprietors and Publishers of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 
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OBITUARY NOTICES OF CONTRIBUTORS, 
1849-1899. 
(See ante, p. 373.) 

Ir was a mournful task to read the list 
ublished under this heading in the Jubilee 
Number of ‘N. & Q.’ Like Mr. Francts, I 
had had some idea of preparing a similar list 
myself, and Iam glad that my habitual lazi- 
ness has allowed Mn. THORNTON to forestall 
me. As that gentleman does not profess to 
ive an exhaustive list of contributors who 
ave passed to the majority, I may perhaps 
be permitted to supplement it by a few other 
names which recur to my memory. Foremost 
among them I may mention the great per- 
sonalities of William Ewart Gladstone; of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, whose article on 
Ebenezer Jones, the author of ‘Studies of 
Sensation and Event,’ was included by Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti in his edition of his brother’s 
‘Collected Works’; and of Edward Fitz- 
Gerald, who contributed several articles to 
the Second Series over the signature of 
“ Parathina.” Among lesser luminaries may 
be enumerated Mr. Clarence Hopper, a great 
authority on genealogy and record work ; 
Mr. G. Steinman-Steinman, author of the 
best ‘History of Croydon,’ and of several 
privately printed opuscula on the beauties 


of the Restoration ; Mr. H. G. Davis, author 
of ‘ Memorials of Knightsbridge’; the learned 
and genial Roman Catholic priest Dr. F. C. 
Husenbeth, whose book on ‘The Emblems of 
Saints’ is a standard work on the subject ; 
Dr. E. F. Rimbault, the eminent musician, 
whose knowledge of the by-ways of literature 
was unsurpassed; the nonagenarian Mr. 
Edmund Lenthall Swifte, whose well-stored 
memory reached beyond the French Re- 
volution ; Mr. George C. Boase, one of the 
co-editors of that monumental work the 
‘ Bibliotheca Cornubiensis’; the Rev. Robert 
Stephen Hawker ; and last, but by no means 
least, one whose loss we had to lament only 
the other day, Col. Francis Grant, who 
united in himself the seventeenth-century 
love of arms and letters. One cannot expect 
that the list of noms de guerre adopted by 
contributors should be complete, but to those 
given by Mr. THoRNTON may be enumerated 
a few others familiar to the “Old Guard”: 
such as Mr. Blacker’s “ Abhba,” Dr. Ingleby’s 
“ Jabez,” and the “Bibliothecar. Chetham.” 
of that most learned of librarians, Mr. Thomas 
Jones. Many of Sir George Cornewall Lewis’s 
erudite articles were signed simply with his 
initial “ L.” 

The perusal of these names leads me to 
inquire whether any contributor can supply 
a complete list of the interesting booklets 
reprinted from ‘ N. & Q.,’ of which there must 
be a large number. Some of Mr. Thoms’s 
reprints were published to the world; 
others, such as his ‘Curll Papers’ and his 
little monograph on Oldys, were only printed 
in small numbers. A very interesting reprint 
is the ‘Bibliography of “Dame Europa’s 
School,”’ by a writer whose pseudonym of 
“Fama” has disappeared of late years from the 
columns of ‘N. & Q..,’ to the loss of those who 
valued his wide and accurate knowledge. I 
am sure Mr. Pickrorp and other well-informed 
contributors could complete the list. 

W. F. 


This supplementary list, including many 
honoured names, will serve towards the com- 
pleteness of the record. The signatures 
adopted by the correspondents are placed in 
parentheses after the names. Where no 
reference is given the entry is in correction 
of the former list. It should be borne in 
mind that many contributors have received 
no obituary notices in ‘N. & Q.,’ e.g., Dr. C. J. 
Robinson (C. J. R.), who died 2 Nov., 1898, 
and the Rev. G. L. Fenton, who died about 
the same time :— 

Arthur Ashpitel (A. A., Poets’ Corner) 

W. J. Birch, add 300 

B. H. Blacker (Abhba) 


Oman’s ‘Reign of George VI Feuerheerd’s ‘Gentle 
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J. W. Bone, add ix. 97 

Rev. Thomas Boys (Vedette, &c.), 6 S. ii. 240 
Charles Bradlaugh, 7“ 8. xi. 120 

Andrew Edmund Brae (A. E. B., E. B. C.), 6" 8. 


vi. 32 

W. E. Buckley, add 426 

Thomas Buckton, read Thomas James Buckton 

Rev. F. B. Butler, 6 S. vii. 420 

C. H. E. Carmichael (Nomad) 

L. Christie (Ellcee) 

Charles Henry Dorper (S. Y. R.), 3" S. ix. 253 

Right Hon. John Wilson Croker (C.), 2" S. iv. 
) 


Prof. T. S. Davies, 1* S. iii. 46 

W. Dilke (W. D.) 

Charles John Eyston (C. J. E.), 6S. vii. 180 
James Fred. Ferguson (J. F. F.), 1* S. viii. 94 
W. J. Fitzpatrick, 8 S. viii. 520 

W. 8. Gibson (W. 8. G.) 

H. 8. Grazebrook (H. 8. G.), 8 8. ix. 520 

H. G. Griffinhoofe, 8” S. xi. 220 

Rev. C. G. V. Harcourt, 4" 8. vii. 25 

E. C. Hawtrey (E. C. H.) 

C. Hindley, 8 8. iii. 420 

Henry F. Holt, 4" 8. vii. 381 

Clarence_ Hopper (Abracadabra, Ithuriel), 4 S. 


iii. 170 

Dr. F. C. Husenbeth (F. C. H.), 4% S. x. 365 

C. M. Ingleby, add v. 239 

Geo. Vere Irving, 4" S. iv. 398 

Henry Jackson (H. J.) 

H. Jervis (Thus) 

Rev. Francis Kilvert, 3" 8S. xi. 188 

Samuel Lucas (S. L.) 

Lord Lyttelton, 5“ S. v. 341 

J. Maskell (J. M.) 

Wm. Tho. Mercer (W. T. M.) 

Rd. D. Ness (P. H., W. D.), 3" S. xii. 326 

B. Nicholson, add 300 

J. H. I. Oakley, 5" S. vii. 60 

Hugh Owen, 8 8. xi. 140 

John Power, 4 8. ix. 417 

Mary Powley (M. P., Cumberland) 

Craufurd Tait Ramage, 5 S. x. 478 

J. Rigaud, 7 S. vi. 120 

F. Rimbault, 5 S. vi. 300 

James Roche (J. R., Cork) 

Archdeacon A. B. Rowan (A. B. R.), 2"¢ S. ix. 455 

Scharff, read Scharf 

Sir G. G. Scott, 5" S. ix. 260 

A. R. Shilleto (Erato Hills), ‘ D.N.B.,’ lii. 106-7 

W. J. Bernhard Smith, 6" 8. iii. 220 

J. J. Stocken, add 346 

C. J. Stone, 7" 8S. ii. 140 

Lord Strangford (P. C. 8S. 8.), 1" S. xi. 456; xii. 16 

Robt. Swift (St.), (? reference) 

Edm. Lenthall Swifte (E. L. 8.), 5” 8S. v. 60, 79, 
16 


) 
G. D. Tomlinson, 6 S. x. 240 
. Triibner (N. T. ), 6 S. ix. 280 
G. Turner (G. T. 
E. M. Ward, R.A., 5 S. xi. 60 
Rev. H. Ward (H. W.), 6 S. i. 520 
Rev. Edw. Wilton (E. W.) 


Z 


W. C. B. 


I have been pleased in reading all about 
our “dear old ‘N. & Q.,’” but as I have always 
been a lover of truth and accuracy, I can 
scarcely allow your list of obituary notices to 
pass unchallenged. I find amongst the names 


of agreat many of my old friends that of Robert 
White. The writer, although an octogenarian, 
is the identical person still in the flesh ! 
Although a very poor impression of Mr. 
Thoms’s portrait, i am very pleased to have 
it; I have plenty of his notes and presenta- 
tion copies of his books, but I had _ not his 
portrait. Rosert Wuite. 


This list might be corrected. The right 
name of H. Bernhard-Smith was William 
John Bernhard-Smith. I do not see in the 
list the name of Thomas Keightley, the author 
of the ‘Fairy Mythology.’ At one time he was 
a constant contributor to ‘N. & Q. I have 
read in ‘ N. & Q.’ an interesting contribution 
on Thomson’s ‘Seasons’ by Martin Tupper. 
His name does not appear. The late Lord 
Lyttelton used to contribute frequently. The 
late Earl of Lytton (Owen Meredith) wrote 
one letter. I answered a query of Leicester 
Warren, who also published a long note in 
‘N. & Q. This was the same gentleman that 
was afterwards Lord de Tabley. I have an 
impression on my mind that Mr. Clouston is 
dead. If so, he should not be 

E. YARDLEY. 


The list of contributors signing their names 
to their communications in ‘N. & Q,’ is not 


complete. It does not include, for instance, 
Mr. G. C. Boase, a memoir of whom 
by me appeared at the time of his 


death. I was told at the time that J. B., 
who wrote on William Penn in the number 
for 21 Feb., 1880, was Mr. John Bright. Mr. 
Turle told me that the question in 21 July. 
1877, p.49, on the ‘Apologia,’ which I answe 
on p. 98, was by Newman himself. 

W. P. Courtney. 


Lord Napier and Ettrick was, at one time, 
a pretty frequent contributor, under various 
signatures. H. T. 


From the copious list I miss the name of 
Hensleigh Wedgwood, who died in 


(The index list contained those only of whom 
obituary notices have appeared. We could our- 
selves augment the list considerably. Not more 
than a few weeks ago died Col. Grant, to 
whom allusion is made above, one of our oldest 
and best friends. In spite of close personal 
knowledge, we had no biographical particulars. 
Such are frequently sent in from contributors more 
fortunately situated than ourselves. } 


WELSH MANUSCRIPT PEDIGREES. 
WILL you permit me to call attention to 4 
MS. in the British Museum, Additional 28,033 
and 28,034, which it is most important to affi- 
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liate? It is catalogued as the work of one Peter | 


Ellis, of Maelor, jurisconsultus, but this is, I 


yenture to think, a mistake; the actual entry | 
in the book is “ Peter Ellis Ict. Maelorensis 
Armiger, corpus genealogicum  inchoatu’ | 
destinatu’ nonduw’ consumatu’.” I would read | 
this that it is the genealogical work of Peter 
Ellis, Esq., of Iscoit,in Maelor Hundred. There 
is no such vill as Maelor that I know of, | 
though there is such a hundred. 

There are other names in the book—one 
Humphry Lloyd, of Bersham ; another John 
Edwards, of Langollen Pecham ; and another 
J. W. Moore Winsor, 1830. I do not think it | 
is the work of either of them. 

It seems to have been purchased 10 April, 
1869, of Mr. Meirs, and there is a letter in it | 
from a well-known writer, Octavius Morgan, | 
dated 1832, stating that it seems to be the 
private notes, if not a copy, of one Peter Ellis, 
written about 1700. The handwriting is much | 
earlier, and I should think of the time of 
James and Charles I. There is a record of 
Sir Hugh Cholmondeley, who died 43 Eliz., as 
then dead, and of his son Sir Robert, who 
died 1659, as living, and Sir Richard Grosvenor, 
who died 1645, is also mentioned as living, so 
that as it was written between 1601 and 1645 
it could not be the work of Humphry Lloyd, 
the famous antiquary, who was member for 
Denbigh, which is close to Bersham, and who 
died 1567. 

I can find no trace of Peter Ellis of Iscoit 
or of any other place. I therefore had some 

ges photographed, and took them to the 

xlleian Library to compare with the writing 
of Humphry Lloyd which is in the Ashmolean 
Library. t found one signature there, but 
little of his actual handwriting; the signature 
was not dissimilar to that of this MS. 

I was fortunate at Oxford to meet Mr. J.G. 
Evans, M.A., who is now engaged in making 
a catalogue of the grand library of Mr. 
Wynne at Peniarth, which contains the 
Hengwrt Library formed by Robert Vaughan 
of that place. Mr. Evans unhesitatingly asserts 
that this MS. is in the handwriting of 
Robert Vaughan. Through Mr. Wynne’s 
courtesy I compared a MS., No. 96 in the 
catalogue at Peniarth, with these photo-| 
graphs, and it is quite obvious that one is 
the copy of the other; but this may be said | 
in a qualified way of all Welsh genealogist: 
they invariably copy each other. I founc 
also at Peniarth another MS., which was as | 
clearly a copy of MS. No. 96, and I found a| 


note written in it by the late Mr. Wm. H. E. | 


Wynne, of Peniarth, to this effect :— 
“ Hengwrt MS. 359, vol. i. This MS. is marked | 


0, 14 in one of Anuerin Owen’s quarto catalogues, | 


wherein he gives a separate list of the MSS. pur- 
chased for the Hengwrt collection from the Sebright 
collection ; it is numbered 1232 in the sale catalogue, 
and was sold for 20/. These vols. form about two- 
thirds of a transcript of the folio volume of the 
digrees in the autograph of the antiquary Robert 
Jaughan, No. 96 in this collection. The remaining 


oe of — transcript is in the British Museum, 


arl, 22 

In the volume 359 is the bookplate of Mr. 
R. W. Vaughan, of Hengwrt. It begins at 
p. 556. There is a note on the margin of the 
first page which Mr. Wynne writes is in the 
autograph of Mr. Edward Lloyd, of the Ash- 
molean Museum. Mr. Franks, of the British 
Museum, writing in 1863, stated that there 


| was a copy of the Sebright sale catalogue in 


that institution. Mr. Owen writes that the 
volume was bought at the sale of such part of 


| Edward Lloyd’s collection as remained in the 


possession of Sir John Sebright in 1807. 
There is a note, also in the late Mr. Wynne’s 


| handwriting, in the Hengwrt MS., No. 96 :— 


“This is referred to in the ‘Cambrian Reg.,’ 
vol. iv. fo. 289, and is numbered 80, in these terms : 
‘ This is undoubtedly the most perfect and authentic 
collection of Welsh pedigrees now extant, digested 
with wonderful ingenuity into a form totally new, 
after an unremitting labour of many years; nor is it 
the least part of its merits that it is written as 
neatly as it is curiously planned, so that well the 
handwriting might be called parhous [?], an epithet 
peculiarly adapted to its character, which, how- 
ever the fashion of penmanship may alter, can 
never become difficult or antiquated, being like the 
style of our great Shakspere suited to every age’”; 
and Mr. Wynne adds: “It is in the auto- 
graph of Robert Vaughan, the well-known 
antiquary of Hengwrt.” 

Now the great question arises, Which is 
the original, the Hengwrt 96 or the British 
Museum copy? It may be asserted positively 
that the British Museum copy is much older 
than the other; besides, there is a strikin 
difference between them; the lines whic 
connect the several generations are much 
more free and bold in the British Museum 
copy, the other being more formal and 
precise. If the Hengwrt book is the hand- 
writing of Robert Vaughan, the other is an 
older work; but both of them cite the same 
authorities, the chief of which are Griffith 
Hiraethog, who died 1566, and Symwnt 


Vaughan, who died 1606, and who was chief 


bard in 1568. Robert Vaughan was much 
later in date; he was born 1592 and died 


| 1667. I think the British Museum copy is 


the original of the Hengwrt No. 96, which is a 
copy in the handwriting of Robert Vaughan’s 
son, Griffith Vaughan, and I base this upon 


\ the fact that in Mr. Wynne’s collection at 


Peniarth there is another volume of North 
Wales pedigrees in a handwriting very 
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similar to that of No. 96, which was also 
supposed to be Robert Vaughs un’s, but which 
Mr. Wynne ascribes _ to Griffith, his son. 
Comparing it with No. 96, I find it clear 
that one person (Griffith Vaughan) wrote 
them both, and that the Museum copy is by 
another hand, and thatit is Robert Vaughan’s. 

It is asserted, but not quite accurately, 
that Robert Vaughan was the first and the 
only genealogist who wrote in the peculiar 
manner of these three MSS. There is a 
collection of pedigrees in the State Paper 
Office in the handw riting of the first Lord 
Burghley written in precisely the same form, 
and as he was said to be of Welsh origin, 
he may have acquired it from his ances- 
tors, though the pedigrees given for him 
differ so materially that they are evident 
concoctions, and it is difficult to determine 
his true origin. His name, Cecil, was a 
common one in Wales, because it was borne 
by several cadets of the princely families, 
and therefore used as a clannish name; but 
his family were seated too early at Stam- 
ford, in England, to make it clear what was 
their true origin. 

It is not known where the works of 
Griffith Hiraethog and Symwnt Vaughan 
now are, or whether they still exist. If they 
could be found, in all probability they would 
be written in the same form as that used by 
Robert Vaughan, and they would be most 
valuable to authenticate his wonderful work. 
English readers may, indeed, be glad to have 
easy access to it in the original. 

Pym YEATMAN. 

Thorpe Cottage, Teddington. 


PARISH AND OTHER ACCOUNTS. 
(Continued from p. 302.) 
Archeologia. 
Churchwardens’ Accounts, Abingdon, sixteenth 
century. Archeologia, i. 11. 


Churchwardens’ Accounts, Lambeth. A few 
entries, sixteenth century. Jh., vii. 251. 
Churchwardens’ Accounts, Louth, 1501-18. Ex- 


tracts. Jb., x. 70. 
Churchwardens’ Accounts, East i Nor- 

folk. A few extracts, 1468. Jh., x. 196. 

Wardrobe Accounts of Prince Henry, 1607. Jb., 


xi. 88. 
Wardrobe Accounts of Queen Mary. Jb., xii. 


Leverton, co. Lincoln. Extracts from the Church- 
wardens’ Accounts, 1492-1598. Jh., xli. 336. 


Inventories and Valuations, time of the Dissolu- | 


tion, 1538. Jh., xliii. 201. 


Churchwardens’ Accounts of Stratton, Cornwall, | 


sixteenth century. Jh., xlvi. 195. 
Customary of the Manor of Rothley. Jb., 


xlvii. 


Daunce’s Accounts, ‘emp. Hen. VIII. xlvii. | 


Yorkshire Inventories, sixteenth and seventeenth 


centuries. Jb., xlviii. 121. 
Household Accounts of the Lestranges of Hun- 


stanton, sixteenth century. Jb., xxv. 411. 
Extracts from MS. Accounts, 1624. ~ xv. 157. 
Household Accounts of Edw. I. Jb , xv. 350. 
Customs in Husbandry, temp. Rich. IL A few 
entries of wages and prices. Jb., xviii. 281. 
Churchwardens’ Accounts, Eltham, sixteenth 


century. Jb., xxxiv. 51. 
Expenses of Princess Elizabeth, 1613. Ib., xxxv. 1. 
Household Book of Lord North, temp. Eliz. IJb., 

xix. 283. 

Churchwardens’ Accounts, Minchinhampton, 
Gloucestershire, sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Jb., xxxv. 

House Accounts, li 567. Ib., xxxvi. 40. 

Churchwardens’ Accounts of Wing, Bucks, six- 
teenth century. J/b., xxxvi. 219. 

Journal of the Archeological Association. 
On the Price of Lead in the Reign of Hen. VIIL 
V. H. Black. Journal of the Archwological Associa- 

tion, vii. 304. 2,096 a. 
Kite hener’ s Account, 

Ib., 318. 2,096 a 

Manners, temp. Edw. 1. 


Tewkesbury Abbey, 1386. 
Tb., xviii. 66, 


145, 213, 318. 2,096 a. 

of Dr. Harpsfelde of Wyke, 1550. 1b., 
xix. 197. 2,096 a. 

Offices and Fees, temp. James I., and Chief 
Constable’s Accounts of Suffolk. Jb., xxi. 149, 
2,096 a. 

On Durham Wills and Inventories. Jb., xxii. 


396. 2,096 a. 

Accounts of Finchale iy fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Jb., xxiii. 

Churchwardens’ Accounts a ‘Ladiow, 1540-1607. 


Tb., xxiii. 309. 2,096 a. 
Parish Accounts. Inventory of St. Peter's, 
Cheap, London, 1431. Jb., xxiv. 150, 248. 2,096 a. 


Churchwardens’ Accounts, St. Matthew’s, 


org 


Street, C. of London, 1547 to 1603. Jb., xxv. 
2,096 a. 

Will and Inventory of R. Morton, 1486-8. Jb., 
xxxiii. 308. 2,096 b. 

Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. phomas's, Ports- 
mouth, 1564. Jb., xliv. 257. 2,096 b. 

Churchwardens’ Accounts of ae Bucks, six- 
teenth century. Jb., xliv. 51. 2,096 b. 

Arche clegie al Journal. 
Extracts from Bursar’s Rolls, Merton Coll., 


Te 1277-1310. Archeological Journal, ii. 142. 
2,096 « 

Agreement with a Joiner, Merton Coll., 1486. 
Ib., ii. 181. 2,096 d. 

Inventory of Reginald Labbe, 1293. Jb., iii. 65. 
2,096 d. 

Forms of applications for loans, temp. Hen. IIL. 
Tb., iv. 142. 2,096 d. 
Rentals and accounts. Jb., v. 118, 273. 2,096 d. 
Extracts from accounts of Mettingham Coll, 
Suffolk, 1402-1513. Jb., vi. 62. 2,096 d. 

Indenture for building Catterick Bridge, A.p. 


1421. Jb., vii. 56. 
Remarks on the Rent-Roll of Humphre y, Duke 
of Buckingham, 1447-8. Jhb., viii. 259. 2,096 d. 
Extracts from the Fermor Accounts, A.D. 1580. 
Ib., viii. 179. 2,096 d. 
Accounts, Winchester 
Ib., viii. 79. 


Vi. 


| Extracts from Bursar’s 


| Coll., 17 Richard II. to 11 Hen. 
006 d. 
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tury. Jb., ix. 69. 2.096 d 
Wi Warr: ants, Hen. VII. and Hen. VILL. 
x. 152. 2,096 d. 


Consuetostinary of Winchester, thirteenth cen- | 
Agreement with a Clockmaker, 134. 


Ib., xii. | 


173. 
‘Bill of medicines for Fa. 1., 1306-7. | 1h.» xiv. 267. 
Expenses of the my respecting the Maid of 


Norway, 1290. Jb., 141. 2,096 d. 
atalogue of St. Mary’s Coll., Winchester, | 
temp. Hen. VI. 59. 2,006 d. 


Ordinances of the Wild Merchant of Southampton, 
xvi. 283, 343. 2,096 d. 

Inquiry into the goods of the Knights Hos- 
pitallers, 1813. xvii, 39. 

Inventory of Bing sham’s Melcombe, 1561. Jb., xvii. 
153. 2 096 d. 

The Ancient Iron Trade of the Forest of Dean. 
]b., xvii. 227. 

Notic es on the Working of Silver Mines in Devon, 
temp. Ed. Ih., xxvii. 314. 2,096 e. 

Joye lx” of John of Gaunt, 1397. Jb., xxxii. 

317. 2,006 e. 

Charges for Building the Church in Covent 
Garden, 1681. 1b., 204 

Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Mary’s, Sal- 
terton, 1493-1536. J/b., xxxix. 33. 2,096 e. 

Inventories of goods belonging = the Church of 
St. Marg. Pattens, London. Tb., xlii. 312. 2,096 e. 

Notes from a City Account Book, 1497-1576. 
xliii. 162. 2,096 e. 

The English Medizvval Church Organ. Jb., xlv. 
423. 2,006 f. 

English W a Iron Work from the thirteenth 
century. Jb., xlvii. 130. 2,096 f 

Parochial Accounts of St. Neot’s, Cornwall, 
seventeenth century. Jb., xviii. 65. 2,096 f. 

Inventories of goods of the Priors of Ch. Ch., 
Canterbury, fourteenth century. /6., liii. 258. 
2,096 f. 

Inventories of goods of Thomas of Gloucester, 
with their values, 1397. Jb., liv. 275. 2,096 f. 

Archwologia Cantiana. 

Hawkhurst.—Churchwardens’ Accounts, 1515 to 
1714. Archwologia Cantiana, v. 55. 2,096 g. 

Darenth, near Dartford.—Extracts from Church- 
wardens’ Accounts, 1763. Jb., vi. 325. 

Smarden. — Extracts from, Churchwardens’ Ac- 
counts, 1536-1602. Jh., ix. 224. 

Faversham —— Accounts, 33 Edw. 
Hen. Vill. x. 221. 2,096 

Rainham, Ke ay Extracts from Churchwardens’ 
Accounts, sixteenth century. Ih., xv. 333. 

Canterbury. — Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. 
Dunstan’s, 1484-1580. xvi. 289; xvii. 77. 2,096 ¢. 

Edenbridge. —Churchwardens’ Accounts, 1679, &c. | 
Th., xxi. US. 


I. and temp. 


B. L. Hurcutns. 
( To be continue d.) 


Tue Surname Jekyiu.—This name occurs 
in the following early instances: 1086, 
‘Domesday Book,’ ii. 263 b, Jvichelis 
biter’, gen., co. Norfolk, ii. 438, Jurchel 
presliteri, co. both representing | 
Juikel ; ‘Pipe Roll,” 15 Henry IL. 160, Jukel 
de Are shi; same, anno 20, 130, 136, John Jukel, 
Jekel ; same, anno 21, 199, John Jukel, all 

Hants; 1194, ‘ Rot. Curie Regis,’ i. 109, 


Matilda, late the wife of Robert, son of 
Jekel, versus John, son of Jukel, co. ‘Lincoln : 
1278-9, * Rot. Hundred. ii. 341, John Juke/, 
co. Bucks. The w in these instances has the 
| French pronunciation, which suggests that 
| the name is not English. It is really the 
same name as the Ludichel,* Ludicellus of 
Domesday, and of the Winton Domesday 
(temp. Hen. L.), the d disappearing between 


| vowels owing to a well-known law of French 


phonology. “This name is merely the Breton 
Judic-hael, Judic-hail. The equivalence in 
the twelfth century of Judichel and Juchil 
may be proved by the fact that William of 
Malmesbury, ‘Gesta Regum,’ sec. 148, sub 
stitutes, in his account of the rowing of 
Edgar on the Dee by tributary kings in 973, 
Judechil (wrongly printed Judeth:/) for the 
Juchilt of Florence of Worcester, from whom, 
I believe, he derived this account. 

Judic-hael seems to be a specifically Breton 
name, although the Welsh had the form 
Judic and Jud-hael, the latter of which was 
by them shortened to /ddhel, whence the 
surname Bethel=Ap Ithel. The Breton Jud 
hael, Juthel, atter losing its dental in accord 
ance with the law mentioned above, 
produced Anglo-French Johel, Juhel, now 
represented by the surname Jewell. The first 
stem of these names is the Indo-Germanic 
iudh, “ battle,” preserved in Sanskrit and in 
the Greek bopivy. The second stem is the 
Celtic hae, “generous man.” It is_ well 
known that the Normans were accompanied 
by Bretons, and Mr. Round, in his ‘ Feudal 
England, has collected evidence of the 
presence of the latter in several of the 
counties mentioned abov 

H. STEVENSON. 


* Domesday sometimes confuses graphically the 
capitals J and L, and hence this name appears as 
Ludichel. Mr. Searle, ‘Onomasticon <Anglo- 
Saxonicum, 340, suggests for this an O.K. Leéod- 


| 
| cyted—an improbable O.E. name, because cyte/ was 


not an O.E. name-stem and Léod was not an OLN. 
one, the Scandinavians being the only Germanic 
people who used “kettle,” probably meaning a 
sacrificial vessel, in compounding personal names. 
Nor is it easy to see how O.E. ¢o in an accented 
syllable could be represented by u. 

+ This /ukil is mentioned in a spurious Canter- 
bury charter of 966, ‘Cart. Sax.,’ iii. 448, which 
| borrows the names of the tributary kings from 
| Florence. In the case of Florence confusion with 
| the O.N. lo-kell, from J6-ketill, is possible, for 
Juchil is not an insular Celtic name, and Dome sday 
seems to represent O. N. J6-steinn by Justan, &e. 
It is interesting to recall that this O.N. id-r (OLE. 
coh, Old Saxon éhu, Gothic exrwa-, written aihwa-) 
is the form to which Germanic sound-changes 
reduced the Indo-Germ. evros (Sanskrit a¢iwas, 
Greek tr7og¢, Latin equus), a favourite Indo.-Germ, 


name-stem, 


096 a. 
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Lrevt. or THE Victory.—The 
following interesting notes of Nelson’s old 
officer appear in the Daily News of 27 Oct. 
The facts elicited being authenticated by 
Lieut. Quilliam’s descendants, and likely to 
prove of permanent service to commentators 
and writers on naval history and biography, 
I send them for preservation in the pages of 
& Q? 

“On Monday last, commenting upon the Trafalgar 
demonstration, we alluded to Lieut. Quilliam, who 
steered the Victory into action at Trafalgar, and 
stated ‘that it would appear that worthy had left 
no direct descendants.’ We have since received 
from the great-grand-nephew of Lieut. Quilliam the 
following particulars with reference to him. After 
Trafalgar he was gazetted captain, and went to 
reside in the Isle of Man, and was appointed a 
member of the ‘House of Keys,’ the legislative 
chamber of the littleisland kingdom. Capt. Quilliam’s 
house was in College Green, Castletown, then the 
metropolis of the island ; the house still stands, and 
is still known as ‘Capt. Quilliam’s house.’ The 
captain died on 10 Oct., 1829, and was buried in 
Kirk Arbory Churchyard. A very beautiful white 
marble tablet to his memory still stands in the 
church, with an inscription recording his services. 
Capt. Quilliam died childless, but left a brother, 
whose name was Robert, and who was our corre- 
spondent’s great-grandfather. Mr. W. H. Abdullah 
Quilliam, who writes to us from Fairfield, Liverpool, 
adds : have in my possession a portrait (oil 
painting) of Capt. Quilliam, “ee with sundry 
other family portraits, including the late Mrs. Mary 
Quilliam, who endowed King William’s College, 
Isle of Man, with two farms, from the income of 
which, I believe, that institution derives about 4002, 
per annum. I also have in my possession the actual 
signet ring worn by Lieut. Quilliam at the time he 
steered the Victory into action. The stone is a 
cornelian, and the letter ‘Q’ is engraved thereon. 
Capt. Quilliam was a true Manxman, and there is 
a tradition, which has been carefully cherished in 
our family, that during the memorable action 
Admiral Nelson called out to him, ‘ How are you 
doing there, Quilliam?’ To which the lieutenant 
replied, ‘ Middlin’, my lord, middlin’.”. Anybody 
who knows anything of Manx customs, dialect, and 
manners will at once recognize the characteristic 
reply of Lieut. Quilliam. For to this day you can 
never get an old Manxman to say that he is doing 
very well; his answer is always that he is doing 


* middlin’. 


G. Yarrow BaLpock. 


Hoxton AND ITs MADHOoUSES. (See ante, 

357.)—Hoxton was always celebrated for 
its madhouses and its chapels. I think 
D’Urfey and Tom Brown allude to this local 
peculiarity. Mr. Greps will be glad to know 
that Mr. Miles’s still exists as it did in his 
days and mine, with the brass plate upon 
the door. I fancy Charles Lamb was an 
inmate of this house for a short time before 
the sad calamity fell upon his sister. Whit- 
more House, a beautiful old building and 
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and here it was that Charles [. was enter- 
tained by its owner on his return from Scot- 
land. Mr. Rhodes, cowkeeper and brickmaker 
lived in a house next door, of the same archi_ 
tectural style and period, about 1830. He was 
the “rich uncle of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, and left 
that gentleman the property he owns in 
Dalston, Shacklewell, and neighbourhood. 
Ivy Lane never had a madhouse, to my know- 
ledge, and Sir Walter Besant’s book dealing 
with the “working classes” of this district 
is called ‘Children of Gibeon.’ ‘All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men’ is located in Stepney 
and deals largely with Charrington’s Brewery. 
I was certainly born in Hoxton in a street 
now destroyed. William Moy Thomas, 
Clement Scott and his distinguished and 
reverend father, and the Rev. George Rose 
(Arthur Sketchley) were also fellow-inhabit- 
ants. I sometimes sign myself “Johannes 
Hoxtoniensis.” JoHN 


Peacocks’ Eacs.—In that excellent and 
interesting book ‘Roman Society in the Last 
Century of the Western Empire,’ by Prof. Dill 
there isa charming slip that is well worthy 
of being preserved in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 
Giving a brief summary of the account of 
Roman social life in the ‘Saturnalia’ of Macro- 
bius, showing the more simple living of that 
generation when compared with former 
times, the author writes (p. 135): “ Peacocks’ 
eggs are not now even in the market.” Such 
natural curiosities would at any time have 
been an awful omen, and would have filled 
the superstitious Romans with dread of what 
was to follow ; and yet they are only referred to 
sasually as not now to be found in the market. 

Ernest B. Savace. 

[‘* Peacock” is a generic term, and we hold the 
locution “ peacock’s eggs” defensible. See ‘N. & Q., 
8 S. xii. 57.) 


“In perro.”—A learned and charming work 
on Biblical and Oriental antiquities by one 
of our best Assyrian scholars is at present 
being advertised by the publishers, a well- 
known firm, with this commendatory opinion 
of the Pall Mall Gazette : “ A museum in petto.” 
How a book fully published can still be in 
petto does not appear. Evidently the Gazette 
and the publishers confound the [talian petto 
with the French petit, with this amusing 

sult. A. SmMytue 

South Woodford. 


THACKERAYANA.—An attempt has been 
recently made to identify the numerous 
fugitive pieces contributed to périodicals by 
Thackeray before his reputation was estab- 
lished by the publication of * Vanity Fair.’ I 


grounds, belonged to Sir Thomas Whitmore, 
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think among those pieces should be included | 


a series of verses illustrating types of London 
character drawn by Kenny Meadows and 
published by the proprietor of Bell’s Life in 
London. These verses are very neatly turned, 
and, I think, bear the impress of Thackeray’s 
sareful method. I remember the first and 
last verses of a short poem on an old soldier, 
beginning :— 
Scarred veteran from many a war, 
And is it come to this, alas! 
To smoke a penny straw cigar, 
And muse upon an empty glass ? 
And ending (it is the veteran who speaks) :— 
I never yet disgraced my corps, 
And neither want to beg or borrow ; 
Here, Biddy, bring two penn’orth more— 
And, faith, I'll call and pay to-morrow. 
Joun Hess. 
2, Canonbury Mansions, N. 


THe Surname SuHerewynp.— Nicknames 
or humorous epithets which describe a man’s 
personal appearance or character are not un- 
common in old records. On p. 47 of Canon 
Greenwell’s ‘Feodarium Prioratus Dunel- 
mensis’ (Surtees Society) I noticed “ Willel- 


mus Sherewynd,” which is equivalent to | 


William Splitwind. In the supplement to 
my ‘Sheffield Glossary,’ p. 51, “shiver-the- 
wind” appears as a derisive epithet applied 
to a very thin person. A woman who applied 
this term to one of her feminine neighbours 
also compared her to “a weasel peeping 
through a kex.” It is not easy to see how a 
weasel could peep through a “kex,” but 


“weasel,” as a nickname, goes well enough | 


with “ shiver-the-wind.” S. O. Appy. 


“Mutuat ApMIRATION Socrety.”—May not 
the source of this phrase perhaps be traced 
to La Bruyére, ‘ Caractéres,’ chap. i. (p. 12 in 
vol. i. of the “ Bibliothéque Nationale” pocket 
edition, 1882)? He there says of Arséne:— 

“ Loud, exalté et porté jusqu’aux cieux par de 
certaines gens qui se sont promis de Sulutver 
réciproquement, 11 croit, avec quelque mérite qu'il a, 
posséder tout celui qu’on peut avoir, et qu’il n’aura 
jamais.” 


Bath. 


Grooves oN WALLS oF CuuRCHES. (See 
* Foot Outlines,’ ante, p. 306.)—Deep scratches 
or cuts on the walls of churches are quite 
common wherever the stone is suitable for 
sharpening tools, as at Thirsk, in Yorkshire, 
where, it is said, they were made_ by 
sharpening arrows for Flodden Field. But 
both there and elsewhere they have probably 
been made, as a rule, by persons sharpening 
ordinary tools. J. t F 

Durham. 


C. LAWRENCE Forp, B.A. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to aflix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
| them direct. 

“Inrra pic.”—The earliest example of this, 
or rather of its uncurtailed form infra digni- 
tatem, cited in Dr. Fennell’s ‘Stanford Diction- 
ary of Anglicized Words and Phrases,’ is from 
Hazlitt’s ‘Table-Talk’ of 1821-2: “If the 
graduates in this way condescend to express 
their thoughts in English, it is understood to 
be infra dignitatem.” The colloquial shortened 
form is in Scott’s ‘Redgauntlet,’ chap. xi. 
(1824). I shall be glad if readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
will supply some earlier instances, especially 
such as throw any light on the provenance 
of the expression. Can it have been of uni- 
versity or public-school origin? The ‘ Win- 
chester Word-Book’ has it, but with the 
curious sense “scornful, proud,” exemplified 
by “he sported infra-dig duck,” which appears 
to be slang for “ he showed scornful face.” 

J. A. H. Murray. 


“ HEER-BREEADS.”—This word is said to be 
'used in the neighbourhood of Keighley, in 
| West Yorkshire. It is said to be a term for 
the back and front cross-bars in the frame of 
‘the bottom of a cart. I should be glad to re- 
ceive corroboration of these statements, to 
hear of the word being used away from 
Keighley, and to know its etymology. 
A. L. MayHew. 


Oxford. 


Detavat.—In March, 1758, Robert Delaval 
raised “in his own county” a company of 
one hundred grenadiers for service under the 
East India Company in Bengal. As he died on 

| the voyage out, the command devolved on 
his brother Henry, late of Lord Effingham’s 
(? 34th, or Cumberland) regiment. This com- 
pany fought under Col. Clive in his expedi- 
tion to Patna (April, 1759), and under Col. 
‘Forde at the battle of Biderra (November, 
1759), in which latter engagement the 
|grenadiers were commanded by Lieut. 
| Frederick Cobbe Pitman, of the East India 
| Company’s service. Can any reader inform 
to county and family the brothers 
Delaval belonged, and where I can find the 
| best account of the two above - mentioned 
| engagements 4 H. A. Prrman. 
Kensington Palace Mansions, W. 


Juan Manvet Rosas.—Can any reader help 
me to particulars of this extraordinary man’s 
career, the Argentine dictator who, after 
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“having committed 2,034 assassinations” (eo | any way connected with No. 5, Martlett 
the accusation ran), was condemned to death, | Court, Bow Street, and was likely to use it 
fled to England, lived at Southampton com- | as an address to which a letter might be sent 
fortably, and there died in March, 1877, aged | for him! Could it have been the address of 
eighty-eight? The various encyclopedias and | any printer with whom he was connected ! 
biographical dictionaries give only succinct | R. W. L. 
notices sufficient for historic purposes. L| 
should be glad to hear of any ywoks or 
periodicals, either in English, k rench, or quoting Dr. Kuerden) designates Roman 
Spanish, treating not only of the part played | 
by Rosas ‘as : liti Catholics as people of the Red-letter. 
»y Rosas ‘as a political adventurer, but also Why ? Red 
of his per lity and prive hy? Another writer calls them Ler 
personality and private life. wy ” 

| Necks, but explains not. These are un- 
answered queries in earlier volumes of 
‘N. & Q’ CASHIER. 


“Peopte or THe Rep-Lerrer.”—Charles 
Hardwick, at p. 269 of his ‘Traditions,’ &e. 


Villa Julia, Hastings. 


CYBEL AS A CHRISTIAN Name. —Is this 
strange name another form of Sibyl, con- | of 
tinually misspelt Sybil (see S. 425; vi. chronicles mention Winehe Th 
158, 438 ; vii. 351; viii. 12, 92, 195); or is it HOY TS. 


Sulhamstead, Berks. 
an endeavour to render available for modern . 


use “ towered Cybele,” wife of Saturn and Portrait or Joun Crovcn. — About 
lover of Atys | H. T. | eighteen months ago [ was informed by 


| Mr. Gildersome- Dickinson (who has since 
axp Sr, St that, cen of who tas a 
in the shape of a monstrous flea, lit upon the 
age, and oil painting of the above on waren 
ine to line as they came severally under the occurred, with the addition that he — 
saint's eye, caused him great “annoyance ried to Elizabeth Sennocke, of Layston (Bunt- 
Suddenly grasping the tewth of the mo mb ay ingford), Herts. I am desirous of gaining 
by the exercies of hic miracelous nower the further information concerning this picture, 
saint smote the creature with auiiuia and and shall be glad of any help or reference, 
taking possession of his body ed Sie especially as toownership. The marriage took 
forth for a “marker” till he had finished his place BOus-3, and she died at Hastings, May, 
reading, when, restoring its shetoee he dis- 1693, just after the birth of a son. He mar- 
missed the uncanny Visitor vith a caution ried again, Sarah Geary, on 17 March, L606, 
Many years ago, unless I dreamt it Fi nem and died July, 1733. WALTER Croucu. 

upon the above edifying legend somewhere— 

[think in one of the old English chronicles;| O’Conor.—On MacDermott’s well-known 
but, neglecting 31 Cuttle’s advice to| map of Ireland, giving the location of the 
“make a note of it,” | have never since been | different ancient clans, the name O’Conor is 
able to find the reference, though I have | placed within the bounds of the barony of 
searched diligently. Can any reader of | Dunkerron, near the northern part, and close 
*N. & Q.’ assist me ? J. H. to the line which divides Dunkerron from 

Middle Temple Library. Iveagh barony on the west, and so having 
ea Bk Lough Carra a little to the north-east. From 
way from| sme knowlege of the, dierent Connor 
bridge, in 1606. Can any reader of ” &Q? clans, I infer that this family of the name 
give me Ghent & was most probably an offshoot from the main 

‘ stem of the O’Connors of Kerry, viz. O’Connor 
G. F. R. B. | of Carrigafoyle Castle, on the Shannon, over 

“ HANDWARCELLE.”—Is there any complete | forty miles to the north. I should like to 
account of this legal process of the Borders t know if my conjecture is correct. If it is, I 
The account given in the Inquisition of 17 Sep- beg to ask by what line the family came 
tember, 1280 (in ‘Calendar of Documents re from the same stem ; for it is not in any col- 
lating to Scotland,’ ii. 59), is unfortunately | lection of Connor pedigrees that L have seen, 
fragmentary. J. | and hence the information would be an addi 

Oxford. tion of value to clan history. ‘i ap 


_ Leren Hunt.—Can any reader inform me} “Feren.”— Whence is this word derived ; 
if Leigh Hunt was, about 1841 or 1842, in| and is it of Irish origin? ‘The Fetches’ is 
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the title of one of the ‘Tales by the O'Hara 
Family,’ by John Banim, published in 1825: 
graphic and powerfully written stories, but 
now forgotten. Halliwell, in his‘ Dictionary,’ 
gives as the meaning of the word :— 

(2) The apparition of a person who is alive. 
See Brand, iii. 122. Fetch-Lights, appearances at 
night of lighted candles, formerly supposed to 
prognosticate death. Brand.” 

I can, however, on reference to my copy 
of Brand’s ‘Popular Antiquities,’ vols., 
1870, edited by W. C. Hazlitt, find nothing 


mentioned on the owe ; but the reference is | 


ier edition of the work. 
Joun PickForp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
[** Of obscure origin,” see ‘ H.E.D.’} 


no doubt to an ear 


‘THe Lapy or tHe Ticer?’—Can any of 
your readers tell me where a good review of 
frank Stockton’s story ‘The Lady or the 
Tiger?’ is to be had? EBLANA. 


“Spun BuTTER.”— What is this? “Spun 
butter in all its freshness” (George Eliot, 
‘Silas Marner,’ part i. chap. iii.). 

JONATHAN BoucuHIERr. 


Lieut. - GENERAL Srr Epwarp Barnes, 
G.C.B.—What were the reasons for the retire- 
ment of Sir Edward Barnes from the post of 
Commander -in- Chief, India, in 1833? Is 
there any authentic record of the circum- 
stances connected therewith ? 

G. H. Jounston, Major. 


“Harateen.”—In a letter describing 
Wharncliffe Lodge in 1756 Horace Walpole 
mentions it as “a wretched hovel......shaded 
with harateen stretched till it cracks.” What 
is “harateen ” ? 

[A linen fabric formerly used for bed - curtains, 
&c. See ‘ H.E.D.’ under ‘ Harrateen.’] 


“BarnyarD” ror “ Farmyarp.”—I notice 
in all American agricultural publications the 
consistent use of the term éarnyard in place 
of our term farmyard. Even in quotations 
from an English source the word farmyard 
is altered to barnyard. What is the reason 
that barnyard has been thus adopted in the 
States for our term farmyard ? 

R. HepGer 


Tames TunNEL.—In the Morning Post of 
1 January, 1801, appeared the following para- 
graph :— 

“Mr. Dodd is said to have made a treaty of 
peace and amity with old Father Thames, who 
agrees to shed no more tears in the tunnel digging 
under him.” 

Where was this tunnel, and what became of 
the project ? A. F. R. 


Trompson Famtty.—Can you or any of the 
readers of this paper inform me whether a 
daughter of the sixth Earl of Balcarres and 
twenty-third Earl of Crawford married a Mr. 
Thompson, of Tranant, near Edinburgh ? 

Frep. THOMPSON. 


Srppons.—Susannah Maria, daughter of a 
Dr. Siddons, studied and practised vaccina- 
tion under Dr. Jenner. She married the Rev. 
| Thomas Hitchin (of Tattenhall) at St. Mar- 
| garet’s, Westminster, 24 May, 1791. She is 
| said to have been a relation of the great actress 
of her name, and I shall be obliged if any one 
can tell me how she was so related. 

Frep. Hircury-Kemp. 

14, Beechfield Road, Catford. 


“ Kine or Bantam.”—What was the origin 
of this phrase in our seventeenth-century 
literature? Jonson has in ‘The Alchemist,’ 
IL. i. :— 

Mammon. And wilt thou insinuate what I am, 

and praise me, 

And say, I am a noble fellow? 

Face. O, what else, sir? 
And that you’ll make her royal with the Stone, 
An empress ; and yourself king of Bantam. 
And Congreve, in ‘Love for Love’: “ Body 
o’ me, I have made a cuckold of a king, and 
the present Majesty of Bantam is the issue of 
these loins.” Percy Simpson. 

[You know, of course, that Bantam is a decayed 
town of Java, now deserted, in a district of the 
same name. ] 


“ PINEAPPLE.”—Will any reader inform me 
what article is referred to in a letter of 177v, 
which complains that 
“the Pine-Apple was tried on Sunday and......is 
worn out at the bottom. We have been both much 
déceived ” 

The writer goes on to say that he will return 
it, and desires his correspondent to give him 
what he pleases for it. Can it refer to a tea- 
urn? I ‘lave a shadowy memory of some- 
where seeing an old monstrosity shaped like 
a pineapple which served as an urn. 

I. C. GouLp. 


‘An ApoLoGy FOR CATHEDRAL SERVICE,’ 

ublished in 1839 by John Bohn, London. 

t is inscribed to Wm. Wordsworth, Esq. 

Who is the author of this? The author’s 

name or initials are not about the work at all. 
Ricn. Lawson. 


Verses By Lorp Granpison.—I see it 
stated that some verses signed “ Grandison” 
were printed in the 1647 edition of the works 
of Beaumont and Fletcher. By which of the 
Lords Grandison were the verses written ? 
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Beylies. 


WORDS OF SONG WANTED—‘A TRAP FOR 
A SCOLD.’ 
(9% §S. iv. 347.) 


I am happy to be able to supply Mr. R. 
Ferare, of Corstorphine near Edinburgh, a 
place very dear to me in early days (“’Tis 
sixty years since !”), with the original of the 
song inquired for. I fortunately possess a 
transcript of the unique black-letter ballad, 
the early and better version, which was men- 
tioned in the final Part XXVII. of ‘ Rox- 
burghe Ballads,’ pp. clvi* and clxvi* of 
yrefatory note to vol. ix. The entire ballad 
as never been reprinted. It is certainly of 
date before 1681, one of the publishers being 
Thomas Vere, who died in that year. <A few 
years later a condensed version was “ Printed 
y and for W. Of[nlen], and are to be sold by 
C. Bates, in Pye-Corner,” probably soon after 
1685. Of this black-letter version three 
exemplars remain, viz., Roxburghe Collec- 
tion, 1i. 535 ; Euing, formerly J. O. Halliwell’ 
and earlier Richard Heber’s, No. 396; anc 
Jersey Coll, ii. 190, now at Haigh Hall, 
Wigan. From the first of these three ex- 
emplars I reprinted it in the ‘ Roxburghe 
Ballads,’ vol. vii. p. 190, 1890, with notes. 
This inferior version is entitled “The Woman 
Outwitted ; or, The Weaver’s Wife cunningly 
catch’d in a Trap, by her Husband, who sold 
her for Ten Pounds, and sent her to Virginny. 
To an excellent new Tune [called Virginny}” 
There are eleven stanzas of eight half-lines 
each, of which I need not here reprint more 
than the first, the ninth, the tenth, and the 
last. The story and the tune are identical 
in both versions :— 


(Trowbesh Collection of Transcripts, 4to. B.) 
Not far from hence there dwelt an honest man, a 
eaver, 
He had a wife, she was witty and fair, but her wit 
it did deceive her ; 
She was a grain too light, she calls him Fool and 


Ninny: 

Which made the Man then often say, *‘ J’// go unto 
Virginny.” 

But when she saw that he was gone, and that she 
there was stay’d, 

She bitterly did wail and weep, and said she was 
betray’d ; 

stay!) take me with you,” said she, never 
more offend thee.” 

He cry’d, “ Farewell, sweet wife, adieu! God send 
you to Virginny.” 


Then presently they hoist up sail, and had good 
wind and weather ; 

And seven long weeks they were at sea, before that 
they came thither ; 


He for a maiden sold her there, for fifty pounds in 


money, 

And she another Husband had, when she came to 
Virginny. 

aoe | {man and wife] being parted thus, so many 
eagues asunder, 

He carries money in his purse, there’s none to keep 
him under, 

But [here he] governs all at home, and with his 
friends lives merry : 

Now many one doth title him a Merchant of 
Virginny. 

(Finis. ] 


London, Printed by and for W. O., and are to be 
sold by C. Bates, in Pye-Corner. [B.-Letter.] 


Of the earlier version I never met with 
more than a solitary black-letter broadside, 
bearing four woodcuts. All of these are 
copied and reprinted in ‘Roxb. Ballads’: 
1. The heraldic shield, with ship of war in 
full sail, and in chief a lion passant guardant, 
vol. vii. p. 566; 2. A stout woman, with fan, 
vol. vii. p. 311; 3 and 4. Man in cloak, &c., 
p. 362 of same volume. Title, summary, tune, 
and text of ballad are as follow :— 

A NET FOR A NIGHT-RAVEN ; OR, A TRAP 
FOR A SCOLD. 

My honest friends, if you the way would know, 

How to be quiet from a scolding Shrow, 

And to get money now in these hard times, 

Then pray give ear and listen to these (rhym]es. 

The Tune is, Let us to Virginny go. 

Here is a merry Song, if that you please to buy it, 

*T will show how you may money get, and lead your 
lives in quiet : 

I’ll teach you the receipt, shall cost you but a penny, 

I think there ’s few that have not heard of famous 
brave Virginny. 

wie Capons are so cheap, and Eggs are in such 
plenty, 

ane, such Fowl and Fish, and other things most 
dainty, 

As igs, veal, lamb, and venison, if travellers speak 
truly: 

Which b the cause so many go, and travels to 
Virginny. 

Not far from hence there dwelled an honest man, 
a Weaver, 

Whose wife was witty, fair, and proud, but yet her 
wit deceiv’d her ; 

She was a grain too light, she call’d him Fool and 


Ninny, 

Which made her Husband oft to say he’d go unto 
Virginny. 

Although he hard did work, he ne’r could live in 
quiet ; 

She said her cloaths they were too base, so was her 
homely dyet : 

Though nothing she did lack, that could be bought 
for money, 

“You Rogue” (quod she), “ when do you pack, and 
go unto Virginny ?” 

She had a lusty Lad, and vow’d she'd leave him 
never ; 

At last her Husband found a trick, these loving 
mates to sever: 


| 
\ 
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Quoth he, “Your note I'le change, although now 
so sweetly sing ye!” 

Unto a Ship-master he went, that sailed to 
Virginny. 


Saying, “‘Good Sir, I know of women you are 
lacking, 

I now have one that I can spare, and her I can send 
packing. 

The times are very hard, I’ll sell my wife for 
money ; 

She is a proper handsome Lass, and fitting for 
Virginny. 


[SECOND PART, TO THE SAME TUNE.] 


“If she be young and fair, Sir, I will entertain her ; 

Then tell me your lowest price, for I must be some 
gainer.” 

“Ten pounds,” he answered, “I cannot bate a 
yenny : 

She i good Merchandize, you know, when you come 
to Virginny.” 


“ Bring a aboard my Ship, and there you shall be 
paid, 

For ey we must be gone, time must not be 
delay'd. 

He went home to his wife, saying, “‘ 1am now ready, 

Sweet-heart [ must leave England now, and go unto 
Virginny. 


“One thing of thee I beg, that you’ll see me take 
Shipping!” 

This joyful news reviv’d her mind, and set her heart 
a leaping: 

ot her self she said ‘“ Now, farewell, goodman 
Vinny ! 

My love with me shall merry be, when thou art at 
Virginny. 


“To Gran send 1 will go, whereas I now must leave 
thee, 

A — of Strong-water good I will bestow upon 

thee : 

‘Twill comfort thy poor heart, my dearest love 
and honey, 

For I do fear you will be Sea-sick, in sailing to 
Virginny.” 


They coming to the Ship, the Master bid them 
welcome, 

Into his Cabin they were brought, whereas his 
guest comes seldom. 

He steps forth to her Husband, and paid him down 

_ his money, 

Who straight took boat and row’d away, and sent 

her to Virginny. 


She coving him go thence, and that she there was 
stay’ ¢ 


Then did she cry most bitterly, and said she was 
betray’d : 
“Dear Husband, take me with you, I’ll never 
_ more offend thee !” 
“Send you good shipping” (he did say), “ and well 
unto Virginny.” 


Then strait they set up sail, and had good wind and 
weather, 

Full seven long weeks they were at sea, before that 
they came thither. 

He for a Maiden sold her, for fifty pound in money, 

And she another Husband got, when she came to 
Virginny. 


Her Lover ne’r could tell what became of his 
sweeting, 

Which divers times, both night and day, had many 
a merry meeting ; 

The good-man now lives quiet, and with his friends 
is merry, 

Now divers do entitle him ‘ta Merchant of 
Virginny.” 

Thus I conclude my song, hoping there’s none 
offended, 

And where that things are done amiss, I wish they 
may be mended : 

Beware, you Scolding Wives, if no fair means will 
win ye, 

Lest that your Husbands you entrap, and send you 
to Virginny. 

[Finis coronat opus. ] 
Printed for F. Coles, T. Vere, and J. Wright [B.-L.]. 


Traditional and provincial versions of old 
ballads are almost invariably corrupted in 
text, each successive generation departing 
further from the original, owing to ignorance 
and imperfect memory more than from any 
voluntary innovation. Nevertheless, we often 
recover lost words, or lines, or stanzas, and 
sometimes useful fragments, when there is 
no available printed copy or early manu- 
script. As to the entrapping young men 
and sending them to work in the plantations, 
“that is another story,” as Rudyard Kiplin 
says. (Why Punch’s “ Vagrant” tetsbaneel 
him so brutally in No. 3040 need not be 
asked. It was not murder, but suicide.) 

J. W. Esswortn. 

The Priory, Ashford, Kent. 


Str Water Scort’s Scottish DraLecr 
(9 §. iv. 242, 330).— Whoso thinks and 
deliberately states—as a writer does at the 
last reference—-that “as the language of Scot- 
land, Gaelic cannot be superseded,” adds him- 
self as a unit to a curious and interesting 
group. He ranks, e.g., with that inquiring 
London citizen who desired to learn bem a 
Scottish visitor to the metropolis whether or 
not Scotland might be as large as Norwich. 
He will also find himself in the company of 
those scrupulous observers whose clear con- 
ception of a Scotsman is a man that says 
“she” and “whateffer ” when he means Ae and 
at any rate. Finally—for only typical speci- 
mens can be given from the crowd of critics, 
historians, and delineators—he must take 
position along with that gifted artist whose 
imaginative cartoon represents Young Lochin- 
var as a Gordon Highlander nimbly vaulting 
into the saddle before the damsel of his daring 
choice! In sober earnest, there are hundreds 
of thousands of us who call ourselves Scots- 
men, located for good or ill, as Fortune has 
willed it, between Tay and Solway, and as 
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unable to wrestle with Gaelic as with Chinese. 
Many of us, like the late Principal Shairp and 
Prof. Blackie, would fain learn it if we could, 
for we are not without admiration of Ossian 
and Duncan Ban Macintyre, but other tongues 
and other interests absorb all our time and 
energies, and the thing that we would re- 
mains undone. So we have even to take on 
trust what comes to us, through editors and 
translators, of the raptures and lamentations 
uttered by the gifted sons of the “ Children 


of the Mist.” It is different altogether with | 


the language of Barbour, Dunbar, Burns, 
and Scott, which is still the expressive and 
musical speech of the Scottish peasantry. 
The speech of Lowland Scotland is a modern 
representative of the northern or North- 
umbrian English, which was at one time 
spoken from the Humber to the Forth. Its 
literary outcome begins practically with the 
‘Brus’ of John Barbour (04. 1395). The 
independence of Scotland, secured and estab- 
lished by Bruce, tended to a separation of 
interests which produced divergences of 
speech on the respective sides of the Borders. 
The cleavage throughout the four- 
teenth century, after which various influences 
affected the Scottish tongue, gradually develop- 
ing features of a distinctive and individual 
character. The most distinguished followers 
of Chaucer were the Scottish makers, James L, 
Henryson, Dunbar, Gavin Douglas, whose force 
and style—with a popularity greater than 
any of them had achieved—were carried for- 
ward into the sixteenth century by Sir David 
Lyndsay. The Scottish language employed 
by these writers was the northern English of 
the ‘Cursor Mundi’ (ec. 1320) and the ‘ Pricke of 
Conscience ’ (c. 1340), with certain divergences 
due to Celtic and Freach influences. After 
James VI. became King of Great Britain the 
Scottish tongue ceased to be the language of 
the Court, and this, no doubt, tended to dis- 
courage the production of Scottish literature. 


Gradually English became the vehicle of | 


expression for scholars, and it was not till 
the eighteenth century that a fresh efflo- 
rescence of Scottish poetry showed that the 
language of the makers was still a living and 
virile instrument. From Allan Ramsay to 
Burns there is brilliant evidence, in pastoral, 
ballad, song, and dramatic narrative, of the 
energy and charm inherent in the vernacular 
speech of the country. No doubt fresh 
developments are manifest at every turn, but 
the ditference between the language of, say, 
Dunbar and Burns is not much greater 
than the interval separating the modes of 
expression characteristic, respectively, of 
Chaucer and Cowper. In the one case 


Northumbrian English (lost, it may be noted, 
as a literary vehicle in Northumbria proper) 
has gone its own way, steadily absorbing new 
elements, but with its groundwork still there; 
while in the other case the amalgamation of 
midland and southern English has developed, 
with the aid of many accretions and appro- 
priations, into that complex product known 
as the English language. In the nineteenth 
century various Scottish writers have con- 
tinued, both in prose and verse, the record 
brought to such a brilliant culmination in the 
lyrics of Burns. Hogg, Tannahill, William 
Thom, are outstanding names ; and abundant 
illustrations may be found in the Waverley 
novels of course, in Wilson’s ‘ Noctes Ambro- 
sianz,’ and in such works as David Robertson’s 
* Whistle-Binkie’ and the ‘Songs of Scotland 
Chronologically Arranged ’ (Gardner). 

Sir Walter Scott’s mastery of the Scottish 
tongue is perfect, but as he uses it mainly as 
illustrative of character, he stands forth as 
the leader in the employment of what is 
called dialectal Scotch. Had he chosen to 
write exclusively in the vernacular language 
with which he was so familiar, he might have 
made a sound and permanent contribution to 
literature, but he could never possibly have 
received the universal recognition that his 
genius so fully commands. He writes in what 
is known as Central Scotch—that, namely, 
which is prevalent in Fife and the Lothians, 
and in Clydesdale, Ayrshire, and Galloway— 
but his knowledge of the southern counties 
gave him a familiarity with what is known 
|as Border Scotch, the speech characteristic 
| of the dwellers in Ettrick Forest, Teviotdale, 
Dumfriesshire. The peculiarities of 
north-eastern Scotch, which is spoken with 
local variations from Forfar through Aberdeen 
|and Moray to Caithness, enter but little into 
| his work. Subsequent writers on Scottish 
| life and character me slipped into the habit 
of presenting provincialisms—mere dialectal 
solecisms in many cases—and have thereby 
complicated issues considerably. Apart from 
ont pronunciation and (to some extent) 
differences in vocabulary, the Scottish lan- 
guage as spoken in central and southern 
Scotland is practically uniform. It is only 
an occasional educated Scotsman that now 
uses his native tongue, but, so recently as a 
generation ago, it was not unfamiliar even 
within the dignified precincts of the Court of 
Session. The tendency at the present time is 
to ignore it altogether as something incon- 
sistent with the high culture that prevails. 
Ata recent meeting of the School Board of 
Glasgow, for example, it was actually sug- 
gested that Scottish teachers, after receiving 
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the training given in their normal colleges 
and universities, should be required to settle 
in the south of England for a time to improve 
their tone and accent! Before such snob- 
bishness one can only exclaim, with Glasgow's 
immortal Bailie Jarvie, “Ma _ conscience !” 
Where, one may ask, are Wallace wight and 
well-skilled Bruce now? See Dr. Murray’s 
‘Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scot- 
land’ for scholarly and suggestive treatment. 
THomas Bayne. 


Ben Jonson (9 8. iv. 347).—The assages 
referred to are ‘ Bartholomew Fair,’ Vi. 

“Talk of him to have a soul? ’ heart, if “ee heme 
any more than a thing given him instead of salt, 
only to keep him from ‘stinking, I'll be hi ing’d afore 
my time, presently : where should it be, trow? in 
his blood? He has not so much to'ard it it in his 
whole body as will maintain a good flea ! 
and ‘The Devil is an Ass,’ [. iii. :— 

That you are the wife 

To so much blasted flesh, as scarce hath soul, 

Instead of salt, to keep it sweet, I think 

Will ask no witnesses to pre e. 

i ERCY SIMPSON. 

“Botp INFIDELITY, TURN PALE AND DIE” 
(9 S. iv. 268, 332).—This seems to be a 
common form of epitaph on children. I have 
met with it in several places with slight 
variations. I think that its ascription to the 
Rev. T. S. Grimshawe is at least doubtful. 
Against the western wall of the churchyard 
of Beverley Minster is the tombstone of 
“William Makepeace, aged 4 years and 7 
months. Died 181(?).” Then follows the 
epitaph in question, word for word as Mr. 
PickForD gives it, save that the singular 
number takes the pl we of the plural. Un- 
fortunately the last number in the date is 
now quite illegible ; but the inscription was 
evidently cut between 1810 and 1819. From 
the appearance of the stone and the forma 
tion of the letters, I should incline to the 
earlier date. Cuarves 


I have received from Mr. J. E. Foster, of 
Cambridge, the following interesting note, 
which I have his permission to use :— 

I have always understood that this epitaph was 
composed by the Rev. Robert Robinson, minister 
of the Baptist Chapel here, who died in 1790, for the 
grave of some great-aunts of mine, who died in 
infancy about 1770, and were buried at Hanxton 
Churchyard, near here. Atall events, it is inscribed 
on the stone over thei A graves. J. KE. Fosrer. 

10, Trinity Street, Cambridge. 

This carries the date of composition consider- 
ably further back than that given by Mr. 
PickForp. RATCLIFFE. 


Russtan Worp (9 8. iv. 206, 278).—What 
a terrible falling-off there would be in the 


demand for wedding rings el baby duties 
if any amount of gazing into tell-tale eyes— 

And large black eyes that flash on you a volley 

Of rays that say a thousand things at once— 
of “spooning,” in short—really tended to 
more than satisfy any man’s love, or woman’s 
either ! On this aspect of the matter I would 
venture, with all due deference, to suggest 
whether the French gentleman may not 
possibly have failed to convey the precise 
meaning of the particular “winged” word 
he instanced which eludes our grasp. The 
general truth of his panegyric can hardly be 
gainsaid, and Mr. MarcHant has shown in 
his interesting note at the last reference that 
the Russian language contains words to the 
full as tender and beautiful in meaning as 
the one described. Nor are ey | tough 
and uncouth vocables lacking. A lady of 
the country tells me she has recently seen in 
print a grotesque adjective snogshibate lnaya, 
of which the regularly formed superlative, 
applied figuratively to an anecdote or 
statement, would signify “in the highest 
degree calculated to knock a man off his 
legs,” @e., with astonishment. But I am 
turning autour du pot, and my real reply to 
Mr. bBoucurer’s triendly challenge must 
simply be, “ | don’t know.” H. E. } 

St. Petersburg. 


(9% iv. 347).— Mr. Lynn’s 
“Ailanthus” should be A/c/antus. Ailanto 
is said by Don, ‘General History of the 
Dichlamydeous Plants,’ i. 807, to be the name 
of Ailantus glandulosa in the Moluccas. Des- 
fontaines was the first botanist to utilize the 
local name as that of the genus. A reference 
to Bentham and Hooker's ‘Genera Plantarum’ 
would doubtless give the exact reference to 
the place in which Desfontaines first adopted 
the generic name. The earlier botanists do 
not say that it is locally called “tree of 
heaven ” on account of its height. The name 
Ailanto is probably a fancy one, just as 
the horse-chestnut in this country. 

RoBeERTs. 


Mr. Lynn does not note the fact that this 
is a corrupt form, and that the name of the 
tree is really Aclantus, from the native 
Amboyna Aylanto. See the ‘H.E.D.’ 
where we are told that the name is said to 
mean “tree of the gods,” or “of heaven.” 

B. 

Tue or tie Porrs (9 S. iv. 126, 
217, 296, 336).--Almost all spirits, which are 
not human, are allowed to have the power of 
transforming themselves. They may become 
human beings, animals, and things palpable 
or impalpable. They are generally supposed 
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to have in their original nature some sort of 
substantiality, although not that of men. 
And this substantiality is easily changed 
into another sort of substantiality, or into 
unsubstantiality. Undoubtedly they often 
are ented to be as corporeal as men 
and auimals are. There is a story of Robin 
Goodfellow that he ran between the legs of a 
man in the shape of a hare, and that then, 
turning himself into a horse, he carried the 
man on his back and flung him into a thick 
hedge. In the many indecent stories con- 
cerning the amours of devils with witches 
the devil is described as being quite corporeal. 
Undine, the water-spirit, became actually 
a woman. Kiihleborn, her uncle, changed 
himself into water, just as the Afreet resolved 
himself into smoke, in order to enter the 
vase. The gnome Riibezahl changed himself 
into a cloud. When we are dealing with 
supernatural beings, such as fairies, it may 
be supposed that we can be as absurd as 
we please to be. But I think that even 


marvellous stories should be consistent with | 
supernatural | 


themselves. Granted the 
machinery, granted the power in super- 
natural beings to perform acts that mortals 
never could do, the rest should not be 
incongruous. Pluto causes the earth to open 
in ie to admit him. An Afreet does the 
same. Likewise, when he carries a man or 
woman away, he causes the walls or roof of 
a house to open and shut. A legend or story 
may be founded on the hypothesis that 
spirits have such power, and, if the story is 
otherwise probable, it may be interesting, 
but if it is crowded with absurdities it is 
not likely to be so. I think, however, that 
Hoffmann in his stories has some inexplicable 
absurdities which his genius excuses. 
E. YARDLEY. 

Tue Last or THE War Bow (9 §. 
iii. 383, 494).—It may be interesting 
to note that Benjamin Franklin, in 1776, 


seriously proposed to equip the colonial troops | 
He wrote to Charles 


with these weapons. 
Henry Lee, stating, among other points, that 
such weapons could easily be made and could 


be discharged more frequently than the 


musket. He was led to this peepee partly 
by the difficulty that the colonia 


biographies. Henry LerrMann. 


SHerverpess Wak (9 S. iv. 306).—Mr. 
BRESLAR seems to want to make out that the 
old suburban thoroughfare leading from the 


“Eagle” Tavern and Grecian Theatre, in 
the City Road, to Islington, is not the “ Shep- 


herd and Shepherdess Walk ” which, for fifty 
years and more, it has been thought to be, 
but “Shepherd’s Walk.” I think the evidence 
he adduces can hardly be said to prove his 
theory ; besides which I should object to 
his proposed change (rectification, of course, 
he thinks it to be) even if it were more 
conclusive. If “Shepherd’s Walk” is an 
emendation, it is not an improvement. It 
is too suggestive of the renowned, but 
exceedingly ugly “Jack,” the “kid of the 
stonejug,” to be accepted in place of the very 
pretty and poetically rural name “ Shepherd 
and Shepherdess.” But this is only senti- 
ment. Let me come to facts. 

I know this locality well, and knew it when 
the fields to which the “ Walk” led were in 
existence, and called “Shepherd and Shep- 
herdess Fields.” The site of the fields is now 
covered by Packington, Rheidol, and some 
other streets. The “Walk” led from the 
“ Eagle” Tavern, through the fields, straight to 


authorities 
had in getting arms and ammunition. The 
letter will be found in several of the standard | 


a little old, very old beerhouse at the north- 
west corner, which house also stood at the 
south-west corner of Queen’s Head _ Lane, 
Islington. The little old beer (and bun- 
and-milk) house had for sign a man and a 
woman—a_ pictured and Shep- 
herdess,” in fact. This, | venture to say, 
gave the fields their name, which, in turn, 
gave the “Walk” its name. Changes there 
were in the naming of parts of the “Walk”; 
some had been made before my time. For 
instance, some seventy years ago perhaps, 
Ashley Crescent was built on one side. 
Ashley Crescent, with its well-appointed 
“baths,” called “The Metropolitan,” I think, 
was a handsome row of houses extending 
from the “ Blockmaker’s Arms,” next the 
'eanal bridge, to the Standard (afterwards 
the Albert Saloon Theatre). And adjacent 
| to the theatre doors of the “Eagle” there 
was a row of shops called Eagle Terrace or 
| Place, evidently dating about as far back. 
|In confirmation of these statements I beg 
to refer Mr. Brestar to some of the old 
London directories (suburban sections). Here 
he will find the full name that I contend 
| for, 7.e., “Shepherd and Shepherdess Walk. 
|If the “Old Queen’s Head” at the top of 
Queen’s Head Lane, leading down from the 
Lower Road (now Essex Road) into the 
“Shepherd and Shepherdess Fields,” was 
really, as it is said to have been, originally 
|a palace of Elizabeth, perhaps that 
isovereign and her gallants courtiers 
(Raleigh also had a house in Islington) were 
among some of the shepherds and _ shep- 
| herdesses of these fields. 

I, however, can make thus much conces- 
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sion to Mr. Brestar. Being rather long, 
the full name used to be cut down some- 
times—not to “Shepherd’s Walk,” however, 
but to “Shepherdess Walk.” Then, in like 
manner, I remember the “ Fields” were some 
times called the “Britannia Fields.” This 
was owing to there being another roadside 
tavern, a tea-garden house, in a line with, 
and about half a mile east of, the old “Shep- 
herd and Shepherdess” at the west corner 
of the same fields. The second house bore 
the sign of the “Britannia,” but it was not 
nearly so old as the other house. The “ Bri- 
tannia” is, I think, now quite an up-to-date 
“ public.” J. W. M. Gress. 


The form was optional, for the walk was a 
thoroughfare to the “Shepherd and Shep- 
herdess Fields,” once a pleasant country resort, 
where “ silly folks” might lie. A. H. 


“Loon” (9% iv. 346).--The very inter- 
esting note at this reference has suggested 
that the word “limmer’” is also used in another 
sense than that directly given by Jamieson. 
He does not classify it as an adjective. Here 
are three instances in which it 1s so used :— 

His brother was hurt three days before, 
With limmer thieves that did him prick. 
‘Ballad of Rookhope Ryde.’ 
What’s that thou say’st, thou limmer loon? 
‘Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.’ 
Hence with limmer lowne. 
‘Sad Shepherd.’ 

It may becontended, however, that “limmer” 
here, although qualifying a noun, is not an 
adjective, but, in spite of the absence of the 
hyphen, goes to make up a compound noun. 
In that case, in view of its repeated use with 
“Joon,” one may assert that a third and 
intensified meaning of “loon” exists under 
the form “limmer loon.” There is an inter- 
esting side-light on the use of “loon” as 
meaning boy under ‘ Loun’s-piece’ in Jamie- 
son. ARTHUR MAYALL. 


“Tirrin” (9% iv. 345).—Mr. JuLian 
MarsHat is doubtless quite right in as- 
suming that the origin of this word lies in 
English slang, or, rather, in English collo- 
quial language, but this is not a new discovery. 
Yule and Burnell, in their ‘ Hobson-Jobson,’ 
p 700, gave the same quotation as that which 
Mr. MarsHatt has supplied from Grose’s 
‘Lexicon Balatronicum,’ 1785, and they point 
out that the word does not occur in Anglo- 
Indian literature until 1810, when, however, 
it could not have been new. The earlier 
spelling seems to have been tifing, which was 
probably a participial noun from the word ¢z7, 


beer, in which sense it is used by Bishop 
Corbet in one of his poems, and (2) a draught 
of liquor. Yule and Burnell consider that the 
wend is related to tip and its apparent 
derivatives tipple and tipsy. The - . to tuff, 
in the anal taking tiffin, is found in Elphin- 
stone’s ‘ Life,’ in the year 1803. It seems to 
have been one of the old words of which the 
use is abandoned in England, though retained 
in America and the colonies. 
W. F. Pripeaux. 


The statements as to this word are recon- 
cilable. It is certainly Anglo-Indian ; but it 
was taken to India by Englishmen, being of 
provincial English origin. I have already 
said this twice. Its ultimate origin seems to 
be Scandinavian. Wa rer W. Skeat. 


First HALFPENNY Newspaper (9 §. ii. 
504 ; iv. 270, 357).—In the biographical sketch 
of James Bertram which appears in his volume 
entitled ‘Some Memories of Books, Authors, 
and Events ’ (Constable & Co., 1892), it is said: 
“In 1856, while managing the North Briton, 
he had attempted to set up a halfpenny 
morning paper called the Bawbee—in this 
venture he was a pioneer— but only a few num- 
bers appeared.” The proprietors of the Shie/ds 
Daily Gazette claim for it the honour of being 
the earliest living published daily paper at a 
halfpenny. ANDREWS. 

Hull Press. 


A Tramway (9 §. iv. 263, 
350).—Referring to my notes under this 
heading, ante, p. 350, may I say I believe 
the West India Company shared the tram- 
way and warehouses with the East India 
Company? The hours for commencing the 
labour of the day at the warehouse were 
8 A.M. in summer and 9 A.M. in winter, not 
7 A.M. and 8 A.M. respectively. 

Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Masor Gorpon (9* §. iv. 188, 256). 
—The authority for my statement about Major 
Gordon for which Cot. Prrpgavux asks is the 
orinted report of the trial, which will be 
and in the British Museum indexed under 
‘Gordon.’ I am too far from home to be able 
to give the exact name of the pamphlet. I 
still want to know Gordon’s origin. 
J. M. 

118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Les Dérenus (9 §. iv. 288, 355). — I 
can remember in 1848, on my first 
entrance at Oxford, meeting the Rev. 
John Barnabas Maude, M.A., at that date 


which has the double meaning of (1) small 


the senior Fellow of Queen’s College, who 


| 
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graduated in 1799. He had been one of /es 
détenus at Verdun, acting as chaplain, and 
had many stories to tell of the cruelty with 
which they were treated. Mr. Maude was a 
member of the ancient family of the Maudes 
of Kendal, and was much respected and _ be- 
loved in college. Though he held no college 
office, every undergraduate touched his cap | 
to him. He died in 1852. He gave the fine | 
large folio Prayer Books now in use in the 
fellows’ seats in the chapel, so that two might 
use them at the same time as brethren. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


To asimilar inquiry in some local ‘ Notes | 
and Queries’ the following references were 
given :—Bright’s ‘History of England,’ p. 1241; 
Chambers’s ‘France and its Revolutions,’ 
p. 233 ; Alison’s ‘ History of Europe’ (1836), 
vol. v. p. 114; Chas. Knight’s ‘ Hist. of Eng- 
land,’ vol. iv. p. 70; Thiers’s ‘ Hist. of the 
Consulate and Empire’ (Bohn, 1861), p. 467. 

CASHIER. 

In Henry Cockton’s novel ‘The Sisters,’ 
first published in the ///ustrated London News 
about 1845, with illustrations by Kenny 
Meadows, there is a graphic account of the 
treatment of English prisoners at Verdun in 
the time of our later wars with Napoleon. 
This account, in part of which the Emperor 
figures personally, approaches the scandalous, 
if not the libellous. But, of course, in those 
days, and earlier—and also later—nothing 
was too bad for the “Ogre of Europe.” 

J. W. M. Gross. 


only one church. Will your correspondent 
kindly say where the other was situated ? and 
if at the same time he will give the date as 
nearly as possible when he saw the coffins 
sticking out of the cliff he will confer a 
favour on one who takes a great interest in 
the history of the place. Brro. 
Romford. 


The following remarkable instance of a 
number of churches, all in one city, being 
destroyed is worth citing. The reference is 
to Dunwich, Suffolk :— 

“Tt is recorded that at one time there were 
upwards of fifty religious foundations in the city, 
including churches, chapels, priories, hospitals, &c. 
Of its numerous parish churches not one now 
remains. In Sir Henry Spelman’s time the founda- 
tions of several of the churches and outlines of the 
churchyards were still visible, viz., those of St. 
Michael, St. Mary, St. Martin, St. John, St. Peter, 
and St. Nicholas. The church of All Saints re- 
mained longest, but is now a roofless building, and 


| its churchyard will soon be swept away piece- 


meal by the sea. It was rebuilt at some distance 
inland in 1826. In the time of Camden the borough 
was regarded as ruinous, for he says :—* Now, bya 
private pique of Nature (which hath set no bounds 
to the incursions of the sea), the greatest part of it 
is swept away by the violence of the waves......and 
it lyes now in solitude and desolation.’” 

The quotation is from Dr. Hume's ‘ Ancient 
Meols,’ 1863, p. 382. Artnur MAYALL. 


The church and village of Shipden on the 
Norfolk coast were washed away by the sea 
some time near the end of the fourteenth 
| century. : Joun T. Pace, 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Will D. J. kindly send his address to me? Tue Avutuorsuie or ‘THE Rep, Wuite, 
| 


(Rev.) W. TucKWELL. 
Waltham Rectory, Grimsby. 
SHAGREEN (9" S, iv. 68, 115, 171, 310, 352). 
I am afraid I must maintain that “ the art of 
staining ivory knife-handles a permanent 
green is also lost.” Perhaps I should have 
stated that I meant the dark rich green one 
sees in the handles of knives and forks made 
towards the end of the last century and in 
the earlier years of this. In modern 
imitations the colour flies. The beautiful 
“Scheele’s green” (arsenite of copper) men- 
tioned by your correspondent is, unfortun- 
ately, not the tint dear to the eye of the 
virtuoso. Anprew W. Tuer. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


CHURCHES WASHED AWAY BY THE SEA (9% 
S. iv. 249, 330).—Canon Isaac Taytor in his 
interesting list of churches which have been 
destroyed by encroachments of the sea states 
that two churches have disappeared at Wal 


ton-on-the-Naze in Essex. Morant mentions | 


AND (9% iv. 164, 231, 312, 338).—Is 
|T. A. O. quite certain that “J. C. J. misses the 
point,” and that his own assumption is correct, 
that the words of this song “ were an adapta- 
tion from the ‘Columbia’ of the United 
States ”? I would refer him toa previous con- 
tribution of mine on thesubject w 
in 8 S. xii. 251; and the point has not yet 
been attempted to be answered. It had been 
said that ‘The Red, White, and Blue’ song 
was written in and about the United States, 
and that “ Columbia was easily made Britan- 
ee there was no trouble in the adapta- 
tion.” I then asked, “Was there not ?” and 
instanced the first four lines as most fre- 
quently sung :— 

Britannia, the pride of the ocean, 

The home of the brave and the free, 

The land of a Briton’s devotion, 

What land can compare unto thee ? 
And answers are still awaited to the ques- 
tions, “By what stretch of poetic licence 
could Columbia ever have been called ‘ the 
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” F 


in the third line? A. 


EpitaPH IN PRITTLEWELL CHURCHYARD, 


NEAR SouTHEND (9 §. iv. 326).—As I gave | 
an accurate transcription of this epitaph in | 


‘N. & Q.’ as recently as 8 8. vii. 6, it would 
hardly seem necessary that it should again 
be reprinted at the above reference. This 
duplication of information is all the more re- 


grettable from the fact that Mr. Joun Hess's | 


transcription of the lines is by no means 
literal. This can easily be proved by taking 
the two copies together and comparing them 
with the lines upon the stone. 
Hess's decisive prefatorial words I need not 
have drawn attention to this matter. I am, 
however, compelled to utter a modest protest 
in the face of his hint that previous copyists 
have taken liberties with the text. | can 
only say that I did my best to give an exact 
transcript, and I believe I paid a special visit 
to Prittlewell in order to compare the proof 
with the original. Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Serra Ercuines (9* iv. 380).— Frances 
Burwell was the wife of Nicholas Burwell, of 
Gray’s Inn (marriage licence dated 7 May, 
1666). She was one of the four daughters and 
coheiresses of Sir Charles Le Gros, of Crost- 
wick, co. Norfolk, by Muriel, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Knevet. Lady Le Gros’s sister 
Katherine married Sir Edmund Paston, whose 
son, Sir Willyam Paston, is the person in- 
quired for. 1. 5. V.-W. 


‘Toe (9 iv. 348).—No| 


doubt the 7'elegraph Mr. Ropprns asks about 
was the threepenny daily paper called the 
London Telegraph, which was published in 1848, 
at 185, Fleet Street, next door to the original 
office of ‘N. & Q.’—the house where the late 
Mr. George Bell was then establishing the 

ublishing firm, which is now well known as 

eorge Bell & Sons, York Street. This paper 
was started before the repeal of the stamp 
duty, and so it may be said to have been a 
twopenny daily. Perhaps—repeal not only 
of the stamp, but of the paper duty being 
then in the programme of the free trade 


party’s remissions—the idea was to occupy and 


the ground in advance. Albert Smith was 
said to be the editor; and 1 think he pub- 
lished a serial novel in it. The paper was 
published “at 12 o’clock daily,” with a second 
edition later in time for the evening mails 
(Query, Was it published: on Sunday?!) I 
remember seeing the front of the office 
placarded with the newsof the French Revolu- 


Sut for Mr. | 


pride of the ocean’; and what words in the | tion of 1848. The shop was afterwards a pie 
supposed original took the place of ‘ Briton’s’| and stewed eel shop, and later it became the 


place of business of Mr. Reeves, the book- 
seller, whose son, succeeding, rebuilt the old 
house and still carries on business there. 
| The old house was one of the two bow-win- 
_dowed houses so long notable between St. 
| Dunstan’s Church and the corner of Fetter 
| Lane. Both have gone now. 
J. W. M. Grpss. 
Lorp Mayor PENNINGTON iv. 381).— 
Of his daughters, Abigail, Bridget, Judith 
(all three living in 1634), and Anne, the last 
was married (in or before 1659) to Richard 
More, of More and Larden, co. Salop, some- 
time a member of Parliament. G. E. C. 


Horpon (9 §. iv. 348).—A similar surname 
to the above was borne by the late Bishop of 
Moosonee. He, however, used an e¢ in en 
of the second o. The Right Rev. John Hor- 
den, D.D., was a native of Exeter. He spent 
the last forty-two years of his life in Rupert’s 
Land, being consecrated first Bishop of 
Moosonee in 1872. His death took place at 
Moose Fort on 12 January, 1893, at sixty-five. 

Joun T. PAGE. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 

In 1876 there was a boy called Hordern at 
Tettenhall College, Staffordshire. His home 
was in some Midland locality. He entered 
the navy. The college books would record 
further particulars. ArtuurR MAYALL. 


For Hildebrand Horden and his parentage 
| see ‘N. & Q.,’ 7S. viii. 507; ix. 54. 
Everarp Home CoLEMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Lorp NE.son’s Drary (9"" 8. iii. 388).— At the 
United Service Museum, Whitehall, I noticed 
among the Nelson relics now being exhibited a 
small page of MS. in Lord Nelson’s hand writing. 

| This 1s doubtless the piece of the private 
diary respecting which an inquiry was made 
at the above reference. Is it possible that 
the remaining portion of the diary can have 
been lost ? 


CoMPENSATION TO Bryan, Lorp Farrrax 
(9% S. iv. 399).—See ‘The American Loyalists,’ 
by Lorenzo Sabine, under “ Fairfax, Bryan,” 
“Fairfax, Lord Thomas” (should be 
| Thomas, Lord). The odd thing about this 
lone of the many families of loyalists com- 
pensated by Parliament is that they seem 
not to have left America except to get their 
money. They are there now. Bryan was not 
even a Tory, but a Whig, and a great friend 
of Washington. He wasa parson. The Fair- 


fax claim was 98,000/., reduced by the Select 


bounds 
rt of it 
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Committee to 60,000/. A dispute followed as 
to the various interests in this sum—life and 
reversionary. Culpepper Court House, which 
gave its name to a battle in Virginia in the 
Civil War of our time, was on the Fairfax 
estate. D. 


Rosmer (9 S. iv. 348).—Walter de Evereux, 
Lord of Roumare (“a vill not far distant from | 
Rouen,” which “gives name to the forest 
of Roumare,” 7'op. and Gen., i. 17), had two 
sons, Walter or Geroldus (le Gros) and, 
Edward (of Salisbury). The former had two 
sons, William (le Meschin), Lord of Roumare, 
and Roger. William le Meschin had a son 
William, who died without issue (Dugdale, 
‘Mon. Ang.,’ first edition, vol. ii. 341, a, 60). 
Roger married Lucy, heiress of Spalding, 
daughter or widow of Ivo Taillebois, and had 
a son William, Lord of Roumare, born c. 1095, | 
created Earl of Lincoln c¢. 1140, and died 
ce. 1155. He married Hawyse, sister of 
Baldwin, Earl of Devon, and had a son 
William, o.v.p. 1151. He married Agnes, 
daughter of Stephen de Blois, Earl of. 
Albemarle, and left a son William, who 
was never recognized as Earl of Lincoln. | 
He married first Alicia; second, Philippa, 
daughter of John, Count of Alengon, but 
died 1198, leaving no issue. See G. E. C.’s 
‘Complete Peerage,’ s.vv. Lincoln, Salisbury. 
This family never held the county of Evereux, 
and no county of Rosmer or Roumare ever 
existed (see 4" S. xii. 476). H. L. O. 


Walter de Eureux, Earl de Rosmar (temp. 
William I[.), who obtained a grant of the lord- 
ships of Salisbury and Ambresbury, had two 
sons — (1) +r ag who succeeded to the 
Rosmar earldom, which line became extinct 
in his great-grandson William, who died 
without issue; (2) Edward de Salisbury, 
whose grandson Patrick was created Earl of 
Salisbury. This branch ended with his son 
Walter, who had two daughters—(1) Ella, | 
who married William, surnamed Longspee ; 
(2) Mabel, wife of Lord Nigel de Mowbray. 
In Vincent's ‘ Discoverie of Errors,’ 1623, 

. 442, Geroldus is styled “Comes de Rosmar | 
Mantelec in Normannia.” I[ can find no 
information respecting Rosmar. 

Joun 


Tue Famity or Frowyk (9 §. iv. 244).— 
The Henry de Frowyk of 1276 is described as 
a pepperer ; he was sheriff in 1275, Alderman 
of Cheap in 1279, and Custos or Mayor in 
1272, dying in 1286. A Laurence Frowyk | 
had been sheriff in 1246 and 1251; another 
Henry, described as a mercer, was sheriff in 
1427 and Lord Mayor in 1435, again in 1444. | 


Much about this family is given by Mr. Cass 
in his ‘ History of South » om, Herts, a 
publication of the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society. A. HALL. 


“RIGHTS AND ROYALTIES OF THE SEA” (9% 
S. iv. 309)—I remember this subject being 
discussed on the coming ashore of a log of 
mahogany at Hove, Brighton, nearly forty 
years ago. I think the log was sawn into 
three pieces—one for the lord of the manor, 
one for the Crown, and one for the finder. 

Tuomas J. JEAKES. 


Roman NUMERALS: 1900 (9% §. iii. 90, 214, 
423 ; iv. 57, 151, 233).—-In Mr. Quaritch’s Octo- 
ber catalogue (No. 193) is a description (p. 11) 
of a MS. of the ‘ Pricke of Conscience,’ dated 
at the end 1401. 


A Framine Beryt (9 §. iv. 288).— The 
chrysobery! “often presents a fine opalescent 
play of light.” See the plate at the end of 
‘The Imperial Dictionary,’ vol. iv., where two 
coloured illustrations are given. Also see the 
‘H.E.D.’ under ‘Chrysoberyl,’ especially the 
last two quotations. ARTHUR MAYALL. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Shakespeare's Sonnets Reconsidered and in part Re- 

arranged. By Samuel Butler, Author of ‘ Ere- 

whon,’ &c. & Co.) 
Havine dealt with—we will not say solved—the 
mystery of the authorship of the ‘Odyssey,’ Mr. 
Butler has now turned his attention to that, not 
less dense, of the W. H. of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 
All that Mr. Butler says is siboiele, ingenious, 
and worthy of attention. We have, accordingly, 
studied carefully his new book, and if it leaves us 
delighted and unconvinced, the pleasure and the 
fault are alike our own. To mention the author- 
ship of the book is to declare it full of good things. 
Like many—alas! too many—clever books, it is 
admirable so far as it is destructive. Only when it 


| attempts to be constructive do we realize how 


much is conjectural and inconclusive. No difficulty 
attends Mr. Butler’s attempts to disprove the 
various theories that have during the past century 
been maintained or dismissed. That Mr. W. H., 
“*the onlie begetter of these insving sonnets,” to 
whom T(homas) T(horpe), “‘ the well-wishing adven- 
tvrer in setting forth,” dedicated the first edition, 
is neither William Herbert, Lord Pembroke, nor 
Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, is easil 
shown, and those who have advanced or accept 
either view are duly castigated. Other theories 
that have been ventilated are also rejected. On 
the whole, the view that W. H. is William Hughes, 
Hewes, or Hews—see the line in Sonnet xx., 


A man in hue, all Hues in his controlling, 


| Which steals men’s eyes and women’s souls amazeth 


is regarded with most favour. The question is to 
find out what William Hughes or Hews will fit the 
conditions and date. None is suggested by Mr. 
Butler, who points out the difficulties in the way 


| 
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of each recognized bearer of the name. Simply as 
furnishing a subject for further research, we wil 
supply Mr. Butler with a personage of the name 
whose antecedents he may think worthy of inves- 
tigation. Among the marriage licences and allega- 
tions in the Bishop of London’s Office, under the 
date 15 November, 1588, is a licence for the marriage 
of “‘ William Hughes, Esq., and Anne Keynsham, 
now of the City of London, widow of Stephen 
Keynsham, Gent., late of Tamesford, co. Beds, 
deceased.” We have nothing to advance in favour 
of this William Hughes except that the dates fit 
with those Mr. Butler assigns to the production of 
the Sonnets, and that the marriage of W. H. 
might account for the cessation or disruption 
of intimacy which took place near the time fixed. 
As a means of po oH mastering the Sonnets, 
Mr. Butler committed them all to memory, a task 
we ourselves once essayed, and abandoned on 
account of its difficulty. Not at all a bad plan is it, 
when dealing critically with poems of no excessive 
length, to get them by heart. Readers must, and 
will, judge for themselves how far the arrangement 
Mr. Butler adopts and carries out, and the inter- 
pretation he supplies, go to solve a_ mystery by 
which the world is still perplexed. Mr. Butler’s 
book is easy and delightful reading, and we perused 
it for the first time “at a breath,” and have returned 
to it more than once. As an aid to the reader, the 
Sonnets are printed at the close of the volume in 
two forms—first with a date and an explanatory 
heading by the author of the book, then in a reprint 
of Mr. ‘iy er’s facsimile of the original edition, with, 


in brackets, the alterations of the number which | 


Mr. Butler counsels. These things the reader must 


study for himself. No Shakespearian student wh | 


indeed, need to be told so to do. We ourselves wil 
only add that the Mr. W. H. is held to have been a 
“worthless fellow,” probably a fool, and possibly, 
though not necessarily, an actor, and that he was 
vardoned by Shakespeare for a trick which it might 
»e thought, even in those days, was unpardonable. 
The attention of the reader may be specially drawn 
to the parallel between the love of Achilles for 
Patroclus, as depicted by Homer, and that of 
Shakespeare for Mr. W. While the former is 
“purely English, absolutely without taint or alloy 
of any kind, the love of the English poet for Mr. 
W. H. was, though only for a short time, more 
Greek than English.” his Mr. Butler cannot 
explain. A more instructive parallel is perhaps 
furnished in the case of Michael Angelo. 


Echoes of Old Lancashire. By William E. A. Axon. 
(Andrews. ) 
Mr. Axon, well known to our readers as a con- 
tributor to our columns, is no less familiar as one 
of the erudite and accomplished writers of whom 
Manchester is justly entitled to boast. His pre- 
sent volume seems intended as a companion to the 
“ Bygone” series of Mr. Andrews. It deals with 
the records, picturesque, romantic, historical, and 
antiquarian, of the County Palatine of Lancaster. 
hese epitomized, and very brightly told, con- 
stitute amusing and edifying reading. The opening 
chapter, headed ‘‘ The Lancashire Plot,” points out 
what comparatively few know, that many of the 
most distinguished Lancashire families ran, in 1694, 
the risk of being the victims of persecution such as, 
afew years earlier, befell the objects of the infamous 
attacks of Titus Oates. De Quincey’s ‘ Highwayman’ 
presents the career of Higgins, a notorious thief 


and murderer, who for a time passed as a country 
squire and gentleman. We have also a capital 
account of Thomas Lurting, a warlike Quaker, whose 
good deeds are specially worthy of celebration, and 
a picture of the Peterloo massacres, with which, 
early in the century, all England rang. How com- 
promised Manchester was in the rising of 1715 is 
shown, and there is a good chapter on ‘‘ Manchester 
Folk-lore.” Under the heading ‘‘ What was the 
First Book printed in Manchester?” Mr. Axon 
deals with the secret press supposed to have been 
located at Lostock, the home of the Andertons. 
There was also a wandering printing press whence 
issued Marprelate tracts, one of them, entitled ‘More 
Work forthe Cooper,’ being seized upon in 1588 by the 
Earl of Derby. The full title of this tract should 
surely be ‘Hay any more Worke for the Cooper?’ 
being a supposed continuation of the previous work, 
‘Hay any Worke for Cooper?’ Bishop Cooper is, 
of course, aimed at. The first book noted in Cotton's 
* Typographical Gazetteer’ as printed in Manchester 
is dated 1732. Mr. Axon carries the date back to 
1719, or, if this vagabond press be taken into 
account, to 1588 or earlier. he volume overflows 
with matter of interest. 


Aradia ; or, the Gospel of the Witches. By Charles 
G. Leland. (Nutt.) 
INDEFATIGABLE in research, Mr. Leland collects 
from the mouths of Italian peasants all the infor- 
mation still surviving concerning witches and their 
rites. Much of this he incorporated in his previous 
writings, and much more—some of it, we are glad 
to think, on the point of appearance—has yet to see 
the light. It is difficut to over-estimate the interest 
of these survivals in Italy of pagan faith and rite, 
and it is eminently desirable that so much of them 
as possible should be preserved. They are on the 
verge of disappearance, and what is not now _re- 
claimed will inevitably perish. On this point Mr. 
Leland insists. There are still, however, some few 
yeople in the Northern Romagna who know the 
itruscan names of the twelve gods. Invocations to 
Bacchus, Jupiter, Venus, Mercury, and the Lares may 
yet be heard, and there are women in the cities who 
mutter over the amulets they prepare spells known 
to the old Roman, and have lore which may be 
found in Cato or Theocritus. Aradia (Herodias), it 
may be said, is, according to the Vangelo of the 
witches, the daughter of Diana by her brother 
Lucifer, the god of the sun and of the moon, who 
for his pride was driven from Paradise. Aradia— 
not, Mr. Leland thinks, the Herodias of the New 
Testament, but an earlier replica of Lilith—is the 
chief patron of witches and the teacher of witch- 
craft. Deeply interesting is all that is said con- 
cerning her, and the book, which translates the 
poetic invocations, isa treasure house to the student 
of witchcraft and myth. The invocation to Diana 
on p. 79 reminds us of Ben Jonson’s exquisite 
Queen and Huntress chaste and fair, 
which might well have been inspired by it. Mr. 
Leland will do well to quote this when another 
edition is called for of his very fascinating book. 


The Reign of George VI., 1900-1925. With Preface 
and Notes by C. Oman. (Rivingtons.) 
JustiFicaTion for the reprint of an imaginary reign 
of George VI., first issued as a forecast in 1763, 
is foun in the fact that we are reaching the 


point at which the supposed action commences, 
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Some may doubtless find amusement in the visions 
of the future of a man who was apparently a 
shrewd observer of the signs of the times, but who 
could see no further than can most of us into a brick 
wall. There are, naturally, some happy guesses. 
These are mostly such as any man with a little 
more than average perceptions would have formed. 
Russia is the great bugbear of the author, and her 
career of aggrandizement is successfully anticipated. 
On the other hand, France has practically dis- 
appeared, having been subjugated, and held by 
English garrisons. There may be edification in 
some of the forecasts, but the general feeling is that 
rather of amusement at the irony of fate. 


The Gentleman's Cellar and Butler's Guide. By 

H. L. Feuerheerd, of Oporto. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Tuoveu intended to serve a technical purpose, and 
admirably fitted to that end, this work, by a 
wactical wine-merchant, will furnish many hints 
. which the gourmet and the owner of a cellar 
may profit. With all Mr. Feuerheerd’s dicta we do 
not agree ; with most of them we are in full accord. 
Much is to be learnt concerning the vintages of 
different wines, while as to the processes of bottling, 
decanting, and the like, it is an infallible guide. 
A more compendious, serviceable, and trustworthy 
guide to the treatment of bottled wines does not 
exist. 


Bristol Lists, Municipal and Misce Hane ous. By the 
Rev. A. B. Beaven, M.A. (Bristol, Times and 
Mirror Ottice.) 

Mr. Beaven has occupied a long period in the 

compilation of lists which will be invaluable to 


Bristolians and of interest to many others. It is to | 


hoped that the admirable example he has set will 
be followed elsewhere. 


Tue non-political articles in the October issue of 
the Quarter/y Review are not any of them of striking 
importance, but all are pleasant reading. That on 
Leonardo da Vinci shows a knowledge of the art of 
the Renaissance combined with a wide acquaint- 


ance with the society in which the painter moved. | 


The exaggerations so common when great artists 
are treated of do not occur here. One remark 
quoted from a French writer is strikingly appro- 
priate. It is that in which we are told that Leo- 
nardo looked on political revolutions “* sub specie 


eterni”—“‘from the point of view of the eternal.” | 


How very few of us have ever attained to that 
state of blessedness! It may be but a fancy on our 
part, but we seem to see some relation vetween 
this and the fact, to which the writer draws atten- 
tion, that Da Vinci “could tame the most fiery 
horses, and would never allow any living creature 
to be hurt or ill-treated.”. The paper on William 
Morris is impressive, and will give pleasure to 
many of those who knew him. We do not, how- 
ever, think the author realizes the very high 
standard to which Morris attained in some of his 
wetry. ‘Zebras, Horses, and Hybrids’ contains 
information not readily accessible elsewhere, which 
must interest all lovers of horses, and especially 
those to whom the evolution of that noble animal 
from extinct forms and its kinship with other 
seemingly allied families are of more than passing 
interest. Its attractiveness is much increased by 
its undogmatic style and by the useful illustrations, 
which bring some of the characteristics of these 
beautiful creatures visibly before us. The Civil 


War of 1745-6 is of undying interest. The feelings 
of some of us are now almost as deeply stirred by 
its details as were those of the contemporaries of 
Prince Charles Edward and the Duke of Cumber- 
land. The writer of ‘Studies of the Forty-five’ is, 
we may imagine, a descendant of one of those who 
took a side in the events upon which he comments. 
He does not, however, show any trace of partisan 
feeling. We cannot tell whether he sorrows or 
rejoices over the final victory of those whose ideal 
of statesmanship was the Revolution of 1688 and 
what followed in consequence thereof. Endeavyours 
have been made to extenuate the cruelties attri- 
buted to the victors after Culloden. We cannot 
enter upon a discussion of the question, but may 
mention that the writer directs attention to the 
fact that ‘The Lyon in Mourning,’ a collection of 
what seem to be truthful memoirs regarding that 
unhappy time, pictures the atrocities as “ worse 
than the worst that have been reported of the 
excesses of the British army at Badajoz.” 


Mr. R. C. Hore is well known in connexion with 
his researches regarding holy wells, and in the 
number of the Antiqguary for October he prints the 
first of a series of papers upon ‘The Holy Wells of 
Ireland,’ which is likely to be of great interest to 
the students of folk-lore. There is no other article 
in the number which calls for remark. 


Tue Rev. George Eyre Evans, of Aberystwith, 
will issue about Christmas, by subscription, ‘ Mid- 
land Churches: a History of the Congregations on 

| the Roll of the Midland Union,’ with biographies 
of their ministers from 1662 to 1899. The work 
will be illustrated with over a hundred facsimile 
autographs. In the preliminary list of subscribers 
are many of our contributors. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
| We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
| To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
| each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘ Duplicate.” 

M. (“ Right to wear Cockade ”).—See 4* S. i. 126, 
255; v. 81; vi. 94. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher’— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION By Post. 


For Twelve Months _..,, coe 166 
For Six Months ... ooo 3 
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YHE BRITISH RECORD SOCIETY, Limrrep, 
President—The Most Noble the MARQUESS OF Be re, KT. 
THE INDEX LIBRARY 
Annual Subscription, One Guinea. Published Quarterly. 
Contains Indexes, Calendars, and Abstracts of Wills and Kecords. 
Calendars already Completed or in Progress Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury Wills, 3 vols.; Northampton and Kutland Wills; Chancery 
Proceedings, 4 vols Koyalist Composition Papers; Signet Wills 
Berkshire Wills; Lichfield Wills ; Sussex Wills ; Gloucestershire Inqui- 
sitiones and Wills; London Inguisitiones ; Dorset Wills ; Brietol Wills 
Calendars in Preparation JYevonshire Wills; Lincolnshire Willis; 
Worcestershire Wills; Faculty Office Marriage Licences ; and others. 
Hon, Sec., E. A. FRY, Esq., 172, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 


HERALDIC OFFICE, 
92, PICCADILLY,*London, W. (formerly 25, Cranbourn Street). 


GENEALOGICAL RESEARCHES. 
Heraldry: English and Foreign. Genealogical Charts Engrossed. 
Sketches and Paintings of Arms and Crests 


Engraving nes: Book-plates, Seals, Dies, Livery Buttons, 
rested Stationery, Visiting Cards, &c. 
SPECIMENS FREE. 


The BRITISH and AMERICAN 
HERALDIC OFFICE 
(Chambers) 


Professionally undertakes all RECORD RE- 
SEARCHES (British, Colonial, and Foreign), 
including those GENEALOGICAL and HERALDIC. 
PEDIGREES traced and proved for Family History 
and in support of Claims to Title, Estate, Armorial 
Rearings, &c.; Heraldic Paintings and Designs; 
Illuminated Addresses; Sheriffs’ Banners; BKook- 
plates, &c 
Circular Pamphiet post free. 
22, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, LONDON, W. 


(AnDS and CABINETS of HIGH QUALITY 


and many other Specialities of Use in Libraries. 


LIBRARY SUPPLY CO., Manufacturers, 
4, Ave Maria Lane, London. 


Work executed in MS. or Written. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P, PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
. BOOKSELLERS, 

of 27 and 29, West 23rd Street, New York, and 24, BEDFORD STREBT, 
LONDON, "WiC, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in 
London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their 
own STANDAKD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN 
BOOKS. 

Catalogues sent on application. 


TICKPHAST PASTE is HEAPS better than 
Gum for sticking in Scraps, joining Papers, &c. 6d. and 1s. with 
strong, useful Brush (not a Toy). two stamps to cover postage 
for a sample Bottle, including Brush. Factory, Sugar Loaf Court, 
Leadenhall Street, B.C. Of all Stationers. Guiekphast Paste sticks. 


HE ‘AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
(The PRESS, Ltd., and Printers, 
50, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
om. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New Pocket 
Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
sibie for the loss of MSS by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


~ 
O0KS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS sup- 

plied, no matter on what Subject. Acknowledged the world over 
as the most expert Kookfinders extant. Please state wants.—BAKER’'S 
Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmiagham 


USHTON on SHAKESPEARE. 
Bound in 1 vol. Comprising :— 


ESPEARE ILLUSTRATED by OLD AUTHORS. First and 
nd Parts. 


aes wan ILLUSTRATED by the LEX SCRIPTA. First and 
only Pa 


SHAKESP 8 TESTAMENTARY LANGUAGE. And 
SHAKESPEARE EUPHUISM. 
Price 5s. net. 
EDWARD HOWELL, 83, Church Street, Liverpool. 


SHAK 
Se 


New Edition, price Two Shillings, 


(CELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Ninth Edition With 3 Plates, By W. T. LYNN, 


“ Has, we are giad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables 
this excellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
to date '—Guardian 


EDWARD STANFORD, 26and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


Seventh Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 


EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 
Pacts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 

By BA. RAS 
EDWAKD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street .Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Fourth Edition, feap #vo. cloth, price 6d 


1 EMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 

most interesting Circumstances connected with the Observation 
of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W.T. LYNN, BA. F RAS. 


London : E. STANFORD, 26and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Second Edition, price 4d. 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA F.RAS 


“Conveys a great deal of information without being in any way dry 
or technical.’’—Kentish Mercury 


G. STONEMAN, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
W. ° 


BENNETT'S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ENGLAND 

Athenaeum :—** These ballads are spirited and stirring ; such are ‘ The 
Pall of Harald Hardrada,’‘ Benbow, ‘Marston Moor,’ and ‘ Corporal 
Joho,’ the soldier's name for the famous Duke of Mariborough, which ie 
a Specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor s Vengeance ' is a vividly told 
story. Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington,’ 

inkerman,’ and * Balaklava’ are excellently well said and sung. As a 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have British blood in their veins, 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's — will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read th 


The GULDEN LIBRARY .—Square l6mo. cloth, 2s. 
SONGS for SAILORS. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ Spirited, melodious, and vigorously graphic.” 
Daily News —“ Very spirited 
Pali Mali Gazette —** Really admirable.” 
Morning Advertiser —** Sure of a wide popularity.” 
John Bull —“ Very successful.” 
Metropoliten.—*' Instinct with patriotic fire.” 
Illustrated London News.—*' Right well done.’ 
News of the World.—*' There is real poetry in these songs.” 
Mirror —** With admirable felicity he embodies sentiments 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the people.” 
cho.—* These songs are literally written for sailors, and they are 

precisely the kind of songs that sailors most enjoy 

Nonconformist.— These songs bear a true literary mark, and give out 
the genuine Ping.” 
Graphic. — fairly say that Dr. Bennett has taken up the 
mantle of Dibdin.’ 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER, an Attempted 

Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Aischylus. 
CHATTU & WINDUS, 110 and 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C, 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’8 NEW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE.’ 
In 4 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits, Facsimiles, and Plans, 6s, each, 


: HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE: the Story of the Great War (1793-1815), 
} By W. H. FITCHETT, LL.D., Author of *‘ Deeds that Won the Empire,’ ‘ Fights for the Flag,’ &c. 
Vol. I. FROM THE LOW COUNTRIES TO EGYPT, is ready. 
Vol. II. THE STRUGGLE FOR THE SEA, will be published on December 15. 
And the remaining Volumes will be issued at Intervals. 


JUST PUBLISHED, WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY HERR BRANDES. 
In 2 vols. with 2 Portraits of the Author, large crown 8vo. 21s. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a REVOLUTIONIST. By Prince Kropotkin, 


: A work of unusual interest. Hardly any man of this generation has had a more varied and 
; adventurous life than Prince Kropotkin, the famous Russian revolutionist. Apart from the fascination 
of the story, the book is of great value for its views of European social and political conditions, 

SIR ALGERNON WEST'S REMINISCENCKS. 


On NOVEMBER - in 2 vols. with Portraits and Sketches, including Portraits of Sir Algernon West and of the 
n. Mrs. Alfred Lytielton, by the Marchioness of Granby. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


RECOLLECTIONS, 1832 to 1886. By the Right Hon. Sir Algernon West, 
K.C.B., for many yee Private Secretary to the sant Hon. W. B. Gl quently Chairman of the 


Inland Revenue Board 
LIBRARY EDITION OF SIDNEY LEB'S ‘LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE.’ 
On DECEMBER 8, in 1 vol. medium 8vo. profusely illustrated with Photogravures, Original Sketches, &c., 16s. 


The LIFE of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Sidney Lee, Editor of 


‘ The Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
The POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BRIDGES. Vol. Il. 


Contents :—Shorter Poems—New Poems—Notes. Small post 8vo. 6s. 


The LIFE of MADAME DE LONGUEVILLE (Anne Geneviéve de Bourbon), 


By Mrs. ALFRED COCK. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [On November 28, 


The BACKWATER of LIFE; or, Essays of a Literary Veteran. By the 


late JAMES PAYN. With a Portrait, and a Memoir by LESLIE STEPHEN. Crown 8vo. 6s. (On November 28, 


UNWRITTEN LAWS and IDEALS. Edited by Miss Pitcairn. Large 


crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (/n November. 


COLLECTIONS and RECOLLECTIONS. By “One who has Kept a Diary.” 
Revised, Enlarged, and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece, large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE “ HAWORTH” EDITION OF THE LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. 
NOW READY, with Illustrations, large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


SHIRLEY. By Charlotte Bronté. With a Preface by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


The remaining Volumes will be issued at Monthly intervals. 


HEALTH ABROAD: a Medical Handbook for Travellers. Edited by Edmund 


HOBHOUSE, M.A. M.D. (Oxon.), M.R.C.P., Assistant Physician to the Sussex County Hospital. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
(On November %, 


With Special Chapters on BGYPT and NORTH AFRICA, by Dr. Letegn Cannery; CENTRAL AFRICA, by Dr, 
HARFORD aTTersBy ; CONTINENTAL TRAVEL, by Dr. Stuart Tipey and the Eprror; SOUTH AFRICA, by 
Dr. B. J. Gumtemarp; SOUTH AMERICA, by Dr. G. H. Penne; INDIA, by Dr. W. J. Simpson ; and AUSTRALIA, 


NEW ZBALAND, and NORTH AMERICA, by the Eprror. 
SOUTHERN ARABIA. By the late Theodore Bent and Mrs. Theodore 


BENT. With 24 Full-Page Illustrations and 5 Maps. Demy 8vo. 1&s. [ Shortly, 


The LIFE of CHARLES STURT, sometime Captain 39th Foot, and 
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